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Series  Preface 


Bethel  College,  in  cooperation  with  the  Mennonite 
Library  and  Archives,  is  pleased  to  inaugurate  the 
Cornelius  H.  Wedel  Historical  Series.  Wedel,  first 
president  of  Bethel  College  from  the  beginning  of 
classes  in  1893  until  his  death  in  1910,  was  an  early 
scholar  of  Anabaptist-Mennonite  studies.  His  four 
volume  survey  of  Mennonite  history,  published  from 
1900  to  1904,  helped  to  rescue  Anabaptist-Mennonitism 
from  its  marginal  and  denigrated  portrayal  in  standard 
church  history  works.  Wedel  saw  Anabaptist-Men- 
nonitism as  part  of  a tradition  of  Biblical  faithfulness 
going  back  to  the  early  church.  He  strove  to  see  his 
people  not  in  isolation,  but  as  a part  of  God’s  wider 
plan  in  world  history.  The  Cornelius  H.  Wedel  Histori- 
cal Series  will  feature  research  in  both  Anabaptist  and 
Mennonite  history,  and  Bethel  College  is  initiating  the 
series  as  part  of  its  centennial  celebration  in  1987. 

Nearly  sixty  years  ago  the  Mennonite  Historical 
Society  of  the  Mennonite  Church  launched  its  series. 
Studies  in  Anabaptist  and  Mennonite  History,  with 
Harold  S.  Bender’s,  Two  Centuries  of  American  Men- 
nonite Literature:  A Bibliography  of  Mennonitica  Amer- 
icana. 1727-1928,  as  volume  one  in  1929.  The  society 
announced  four  more  volumes  planned  for  1929  and 
1930,  and  in  1984  C.  Arnold  Snyder’s  The  Life  and 
Times  of  Michael  Sattler,  was  published  as  volume 
twenty-seven.  Volume  twenty-eight,  American  Men- 
nonites  and  Protestant  Movements,  A Community 
Paradigm,  by  Beulah  Stauffer  Hostetler  will  be  pub- 
lished in  1987.  The  Historical  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite  Church  initiated  its  Men- 
nonite Historical  Series  twenty  years  after  the  Men- 
nonite Church  commenced  its  series  with  the  publica- 
tion in  1949  of  From  the  Steppes  to  the  Prairies, 
edited  by  Cornelius  Krahn.  Lois  Barrett’s  The  Vision 


and  the  Reality:  the  Story  of  Home  Missions  in  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church,  was  published 
as  volume  fourteen  in  this  series  in  1983. 

The  Cornelius  H.  Wedel  Historical  Series  aims  to 
supplement  these  two  earlier  series  through  the  publi- 
cation of  relatively  small  press  runs  of  significant 
books  with  more  specialized  and,  therefore,  possibly 
more  limited  audiences.  Bethel  College,  chartered  a 
century  ago  this  spring,  had  a founding  vision  to 
promote  the  liberal  arts  through  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellect  in  all  fields  of  knowledge  and  to  serve  the 
church  through  the  preservation  of  Mennonite  values 
and  preparation  for  service.  The  publications  in  the 
Wedel  series  hope  to  further  these  goals  by  making 
available  several  hundred  copies  of  books  at  reasonable 
prices  using  the  recently  developed  computer  techno- 
logy for  desk  top  publishing  with  laser  printers.  The 
number  of  copies  printed  will  be  largely  based  upon 
prepublication  orders  in  order  to  avoid  other  overhead 
costs.  Suggestions,  as  well  as  manuscripts,  for  the 
Wedel  series  are  welcome. 


David  A.  Haury 
Series  Editor 


Author’s  Preface 


The  1986  Menno  Simons  lectures,  more  than  most 
lectures  in  this  series  since  their  beginning  in  1953, 
were  written  for  a specific  audience.  Bethel  College 
was  in  the  midst  of  a celebration  which  marked  the 
anniversary  of  its  legal  incorporation  a hundred  years 
ago.  I wrote  these  lectures  to  help  my  own  Bethel 
community  to  remember,  to  celebrate,  and  to  recover 
clues  of  an  early  vision  which  could  contribute  to 
renewal  in  the  present.  The  lectures  have  been  only 
slightly  edited  for  publication.  Readers  who  are  out- 
side of  the  immediate  Bethel  family  will  have  to  make 
allowances  for  occasional  in-group  references.  Scholars 
who  are  used  to  careful  documentation  and  nuanced 
interpretation  will  have  to  realize  that  these  pages  are 
the  record  of  an  oral  presentation. 

The  lectures  were  aimed  at  three  different  audi- 
ences in  the  Bethel  community.  The  opening  sermon 
was  prepared  for  Sunday  morning  worship  in  the  Bethel 
College  Mennonite  Church  congregation.  Lectures  II 
and  IV,  the  "Spirituality  Dialogue"  and  the  "Community 
Dialogue,"  were  part  of  the  morning  convocation  series 
at  the  college  and  were  geared  to  a student  audience. 
The  other  lectures  were  directed  to  an  evening  audi- 
ence made  up  mostly  of  mature  adults,  many  of  whom 
were  educators  and  church  leaders.  As  I prepared  the 
lectures,  I was  aware  that  my  acute  audience-con- 
sciousness was  one  more  characteristic  that  made  my 
own  times  and  and  my  own  style  very  different  from 
that  of  Cornelius  H.  Wedel.  The  founders  of  Bethel 
College  were  not  so  other-directed. 

I want  to  thank  the  Menno  Simons  Lecture  Com- 
mittee, David  A.  Haury  chairman,  for  the  opportunity 
to  prepare  these  lectures.  In  the  past  several  years  I 
have  been  privileged  to  work  with  the  Mennonite 
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pcricncc  in  America  (MEA)  Project  which  is  producing 
a four-volume  set  of  books  covering  the  history  of  all 
Mennonite  groups  in  the  United  States.  Robert  Kreider 
of  the  MEA  steering  committee  has  been  a special 
mentor  to  me.  I have  benefitted  from  dialogue  with 
the  authors  of  the  other  three  volumes  in  the  MEA 
series:  Theron  Schlabach  (general  editor),  Richard 

MacMastcr,  and  Paul  Toews.  I would  want  the  con- 
tributors of  the  MEA  scries  to  know  that  these  Menno 
Simons  lectures  arc  also  in  part  the  product  of  their 
investment. 

David  Haury,  Series  Editor,  worked  persistently 
and  efficiently  to  get  these  lectures  published  in  a 
timely  fashion.  A special  word  of  thanks  is  due  to 
Hilda  Voth,  volunteer  translator  at  Mennonite  Library 
and  Archives,  whose  translations  of  C.  H.  Wedel’s 
letters  and  writings  made  them  much  more  easily 
accessible  to  me  and  to  other  researchers.  Joanne 
Juhnke  worked  as  an  editorial  assistant  to  check 
endnotes  and  get  the  lectures  into  publishable  form. 
David  C.  Wedel,  former  president  of  Bethel  College  and 
author  of  a Th.D.  dissertation  on  C.  H.  Wedel  as 
educator,  also  made  his  notes  and  translations  available 
to  me.  All  of  us  who  work  at  Mennonite  Library  and 
Archives  are  beneficiaries  of  the  many  years  of  collec- 
ting and  organizing  by  Cornelius  Krahn  and  John  F. 
Schmidt. 


James  C.  Juhnke 
October  1986 
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SERMON: 


A Thresher  and  a Builder 


Texts:  I Chronicles  21:  18-26,  Romans  1:16-17. 


In  the  spring  of  1903  Cornelius  H.  Wedel  (1860- 
1910),  the  President  of  Bethel  College,  took  a step  of 
long-range  significance  for  the  image  of  his  school. 
He  acquired  an  old  threshing  stone,  with  the  help  of 
his  father-in-law.  Reverend  Heinrich  Richer!  of  Alex- 
anderwohl,  and  placed  it  on  a prominent  place  in  the 
front  yard  of  his  new  home.  The  home  was  located 
about  where  the  Fine  Arts  Center  is  today. 

Was  Wedel  searching  for  a college  symbol? 
Actually  Bethel  already  had  a magnificent  symbol  in 
the  administration  building.  That  image,  the  building 
for  Bethel’s  first  century,  was  on  all  Bethel’s  promo- 
tional literature.  Cornelius  and  his  wife,  Susie,  had 
lived  in  the  administration  building  for  the  first  few 
years  after  it  was  built.  They  moved  into  their  own 
home,  in  part,  Cornelius  said,  because  the  administra- 
tion building  was  too  noisy.  It  was  used  as  a dormi- 
tory, as  well  as  for  classrooms,  library,  chapel,  admini- 
stration, and  much  more. 

Bethel  folk  loved  to  tell  how  that  building  once 
stood  stark  and  unfinished  on  the  Kansas  prairies  and 
was  called  a "monument  to  true  Mennonite  stupidity." 
Ein  Denkmal  echt  Mennonitische  Dummheit!  In  fact 
this  label  was  doubly  ironic.  First,  it  was  not  a truly 
Mennonite  building.  No  Mennonites  anywhere  had  ever 
built  anything  in  this  architectural  style  known  as 
Richardsonian  Romanesque  — a style  surely  more 
suggestive  of  public  courthouses  than  of  Mennonite 
simplicity.  Moreover,  it  was  not  stupidity  or  Dumm- 
heit. It  represented  a great  dream,  and  that  dream 
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was  moving  toward  fulfillment. 

Why  a threshing  stone  on  the  president’s  front 

yard? 

—Was  it  useful?  No,  there  wasn’t  anything  of 
particular  value  that  you  could  do  with  it.  A brief 
article  in  the  college  paper  called  the  stone  an  "in- 
teresting relic."  Perhaps  it  was  useless,  but  the 
article  noted,  "There  is  little  danger  that  anyone  will 
carry  it  away."^ 

-Was  it  beautiful?  Not  especially,  although 
perhaps  there  may  be  some  argument  on  that  point. 
Over  the  years  Bethel’s  artists,  designers,  photogra- 
phers and  wheat  weavers  have  contrived  to  turn  the 
threshing  stone  image  into  a thing  of  beauty,  to  be 
sure.  But  did  Wedel  put  it  on  his  front  yard  for 
aesthetic  purposes?  I am  skeptical,  though  open  to 
counter  argument  from  Bob  Regier  or  Gail  Lutsch,  of 
Bethel’s  art  faculty. 

—Was  it  an  exercise  in  nostalgia?  Here  we  may 
come  closer  to  the  truth.  Wedel  grew  up  near  Goessel, 
Kansas,  a community  of  harvesting  and  threshing. 
Maybe  in  1903,  at  age  forty-three,  he  was  nostalgic  for 
those  youthful  summers  when  he  helped  take  in  the 
wheat  and  separate  the  grain  from  the  chaff.  Never 
underestimate  the  capacity  of  displaced  intellectuals  to 
romanticize  their  rural  origins.  Marion  Deckert,  a 
Bethel  philosopher  and  computer  expert,  still  gets  a 
soft  gleam  in  his  eyes  when  he  talks  about  the  farm- 
lands of  his  Montana  childhood.  Yes,  it  is  plausible  to 
imagine  that  Wedel  put  the  threshing  stone  in  his  yard 
in  nostalgic  memory  of  harvests  past.  But  again  there 
is  a problem.  We  know  from  a few  surviving  letters 
that  Wedel  as  a youth  really  disliked  farm  work.  He 
was  not  physically  strong.  He  often  struggled  with 
illness,  particularly  with  his  weak  and  often  infected 
eyes.  While  he  did  farm  work,  the  youthful  Cornelius 
dreamed  of  being  somewhere  else— on  the  mission  field 
or  teaching  in  college.  He  far  preferred  to  curl  up 
with  a church  history  book  than  to  follow  the  dusty 
plow  or  to  pitch  scratchy  wheat  bundles. 

There  may  have  been  another  reason  for  the 
threshing  stone,  although  Wedel  left  no  record  explain- 
ing his  motives.  We  do  know  that  Bethel’s  first  presi- 
dent was  a keen  student  of  the  Bible  as  well  as  a 
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writer  of  Mennonite  history.  Could  it  be  that  he 
found  in  the  threshing  stone  a symbol  that  linked  the 
stories  in  Scripture  with  the  story  of  his  people? 

The  Bible  is  filled  with  stories  and  images  of 
grain,  of  sowing,  of  reaping,  of  threshing.  My  concor- 
dance lists  272  entries  under  grain,  and  57  under 
threshing.  "Don’t  muzzle  the  ox  while  it  is  treading 
grain."  "Mix  with  oil  as  a grain  offering."  "You  shall 
thresh  the  mountains,  and  make  the  hills  as  chaff." 

We  can  be  sure  that  Wedel  knew  the  story  of  this 
morning’s  text  from  First  Chronicles.  The  story  tells 
how  the  Hebrew  leader  David  acquired  a threshing 
floor  from  the  Jebusite  Araunah  to  build  an  altar  and 
make  sacrifices.  It  turned  out  to  be  a momentous 
hallowing  of  a very  special  place  for  Hebrew  history  as 
well  as  for  human  history  more  broadly.  According  to 
tradition,  this  original  Jebusite  threshing  floor  eventu- 
ally became  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  One 
wonders  if  Wedel  may  have  thought  it  appropriate  that 
his  people’s  own  new  house  of  God,  this  Beth-el, 
should  be  associated  with  threshing  as  was  the  Hebrew 
temple. 

The  story  of  David’s  negotiations  with  Araunah 
for  the  land  are  fascinating.  The  Jebusites  were 
earlier  inhabitants  of  the  land;  the  Hebrews  were  more 
recent  arrivers.  There  surely  should  have  been  bad 
blood  between  the  Jebusites  and  the  children  of  Israel. 
Yet  Araunah  the  Jebusite  was  eager  to  give  away  this 
threshing  floor  free  of  charge.  Indeed,  he  proposed  to 
throw  in  some  oxen,  threshing  sledges,  and  wheat  in 
the  bargain. 

This  may  remind  us  of  the  negotiations  between 
the  Mennonites  and  the  people  of  Newton  which  led  to 
the  founding  of  a college  at  this  place.  The  Menno- 
nites, who  often  saw  themselves  as  the  children  of 
Israel,  needed  a location  for  a school  as  surely  as 
David  needed  a place  for  an  altar.  The  Newtonians, 
while  they  may  not  have  seen  themselves  as  Jebusites, 
were  eager  to  provide  a hundred  acres  without  cost, 
and  to  throw  in  some  cash  and  other  gifts  as  well.  It 
was  a mutually  beneficial  transaction  between  earlier 
settlers  and  later  arrivers.  It  remains  mutually  benefi- 
cial to  this  day. 
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Wedei.  Excuse  me,  please. 

Juhnke:  Yes,  who  is  this  speaking? 

Wedei:  I am  Cornelius  Wedei,  and  I have  been  listen- 

ing with  great  interest  to  what  you  have  to  say. 
Juhnke:  I’m  delighted  you  are  here.  Welcome  to  our 

centennial  celebrations!  We  are  most  interested 
to  hear  your  comments  on  the  way  we  have  been 
reaping  our  heritage. 

Wedei.  It  has  always  interested  me  how  historians 
can  put  things  together  in  patterns  far  more  neat 
and  organized  than  they  ever  were  in  reality. 
Juhnke:  Was  I mistaken  in  the  explanation  of  why  you 
acquired  a threshing  stone? 

Wedei  Let  me  only  say  this.  Bethel’s  use  of  the 
threshing  stone  has  surpassed  all  my  expectations. 
On  the  whole,  I have  been  pleased. 

Juhnke:  Why  have  you  returned  to  join  us  today? 

Wedei  We  who  have  gone  before  remain  deeply 
concerned  about  our  legacy.  Centennial  celebra- 
tions are  a good  time  to  discover  if  the  legacy 
still  lives. 

Juhnke:  You’ve  come  to  check  up  on  us,  just  at  the 

time  of  the  Menno  Simons  Lectures? 

Wedei  To  check  up  and  to  engage  in  dialogue.  For 
this  morning  I have  just  one  suggestion.  Do  not 
forget  it  is  Reformation  Sunday.  Perhaps  we’ve 
had  enough  speculation  about  nostalgia. 

Juhnke:  I accept  your  admonition.  Will  you  appear 

for  ongoing  dialogue  in  the  coming  days? 

Wedei  I shall  be  here.  And,  yes,  I shall  speak  when 
it  is  necessary.  Farewell  for  now. 

What  manner  of  man  was  this  Cornelius  H.  Wedei 
who  proposes  to  engage  us  in  dialogue  about  our 
heritage?  He  invites  us  to  reflect  that  it  is  Reforma- 
tion Sunday.  Wedei  was  indeed  a man  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  especially  of  the  radical  left-wing  of  the 
Reformation  - the  Anabaptists.  In  his  history  books, 
Wedei  treated  the  Reformation  as  one  of  the  great 
moments  of  all  human  history,  an  event  more  signifi- 
cant than  any  other  save  the  revelation  of  God  in 
Christ  on  earth.  Wedei  had  a high  regard  for  Re- 
formation leaders  Martin  Luther  and  Ulrich  Zwingli, 
and  especially  for  Menno  Simons,  Felix  Mantz,  Dirk 
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Phillips,  Hans  Denck  and  others  of  his  own  tradition. 

There  was  a paradox  in  Wedel’s  celebration  of  the 
Radical  Reformers  on  the  one  hand  and  his  own  per- 
sonality and  sensibilities  on  the  other  hand.  Wedel 
was  very  unlike  Martin  Luther  and  Conrad  Grebel  who 
wrenched  their  way  toward  faith  through  agonized 
contentions  against  God  and  against  earthly  authorities. 
Wedel  was  a builder,  not  a reformer;  a creator,  not  a 
protester.  He  preferred  solid,  massive  symbols  — like 
threshing  stones  and  administration  buildings.  He 
helped  build  a college  and  a people. 

Cornelius  always  knew  himself  to  be  a child  of 
God,  embraced  by  God’s  love.  He  experienced  no  dark 
night  of  the  soul,  no  dramatic  conversion  experience, 
no  great  upheavals  of  doubt  and  faith.  One  of  his 
earliest  memories  was  the  death  of  his  mother,  shortly 
before  his  sixth  birthday.  He  was  awakened  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  brought  to  his  mother’s  bed  as 
the  hour  for  her  release  approached.  She  said  her 
farewell  to  her  son,  admonished  him  to  be  pious  and 
godfearing,  and  said  that  she  hoped  to  meet  him  one 
day  in  heaven.  This  memory  of  his  mother’s  deathbed 
admonition  stayed  with  Cornelius  throughout  his  entire 
life. 

An  inclination  toward  constructive  achievement 
was  a product  of  Mennonite  life  in  community.  When 
Cornelius  was  a young  school  lad  in  the  Molotschna  in 
South  Russia,  eight  or  nine  years  old,  his  teacher  drew 
him  aside  and  told  him  that  he  was  special.  "You  are 
a bright  lad,"  the  teacher  said,  "a  potential  leader.  If 
you  study  hard,  perhaps  some  day  you  may  could  go  to 
study  in  Germany.  Perhaps  you  could  even  become  a 
missionary!"  Cornelius  knew  about  the  great  Heinrich 
Dirks  from  the  Russian  Mennonites  who  was  a mission- 
ary in  far  off  Indonesia.  Cornelius  held  this  conversa- 
tion in  his  heart  and  allowed  the  dream  of  becoming  a 
missionary  to  grow.  How  important  it  is  for  a congre- 
gation and  a denomination  to  call  out  young  people  for 
leadership  at  an  early  age! 

Because  of  his  mother’s  absence,  Cornelius  had  to 
help  with  the  work  at  home.  He  wasn’t  very  good  on 
the  playground  or  with  the  pranks  and  highjinks  of 
adolescent  boys.  He  was  so  nearsighted  and  cross-eyed 
that  his  peers  made  fun  of  him.  His  father  kept  strict 
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rules,  so  there  was  little  opportunity  to  get  into 
trouble.  He  was  a sober,  introspective,  and  deeply 
religious  person  all  his  life,  not  given  to  socializing  or 
publicity.  He  was  more  concerned  with  integrity  than 
with  appearance,  more  committed  to  substance  than  to 
surfaces.  He  never  became  socially  popular  or  at  case 
with  the  small  talk  of  sophisticated  society.  Instead, 
he  became  a brilliant  scholar,  an  excellent  teacher  and 
the  intellectual  leader  of  a college. 

In  1874  when  Cornelius  was  fourteen  years  old, 
the  entire  Alcxandcrwohl  community  uprooted  itself  and 
emigrated  from  the  Ukraine  to  Kansas.  The  young 
man’s  plans  for  education  and  missionary  work  were 
temporarily  derailed.  Later  he  did  spend  some  months 
on  the  mission  field  in  Indian  Territory  — now  Ok- 
lahoma " but  his  eye  problems  forced  him  to  leave. 
His  congregation  then  provided  a church  scholarship 
for  seminary  education  at  a German-language  Pres- 
byterian seminary  in  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey.  For  many 
years,  Cornelius  was  burdened  by  the  thought  that  he 
had  failed  as  a missionary. 

In  1885  the  leaders  at  the  Halstead  Seminary 
invited  Cornelius  to  teach  there.  The  young  scholar 
said  it  would  have  to  be  a congregational  decision.  So 
there  was  a congregational  meeting  to  decide  whether 
he  should  accept  this  job  offer.  After  vigorous  discus- 
sion it  was  agreed  that  he  should  continue  his  studies 
in  New  Jersey  for  a time  longer.  Is  it  not  interesting 
how  a young  leader  a hundred  years  ago  would  put 
critical  decisions  regarding  his  career  into  the  hands  of 
his  people?  What  would  it  take  for  our  congregation 
to  bring  vocational  decisions  to  the  church,  to  the 
fellowship  of  believers  today? 

C.  H.  Wedel  kept  a diary  which  is  a window  into 
his  personality  and  his  faith.  After  his  engagement  to 
Susie  he  wrote  the  following: 

I bow  in  all  humility  in  the  consciousness  that  I 
am  no  longer  alone  in  this  world.  A girl  to 
whom  I give  myself  completely  and  whom  I love 
with  my  whole  heart  and  who  assures  me  that  I 
am  loved  with  a loyalty  of  true  love.  Miss  Susie 
Richert  is  now  mine.  I now  pray  to  our  gracious 
God,  who  governs  the  world,  but  who  is  also 
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concerned  with  the  suffering  and  joys  of  his 
children,  I pray  to  him,  that  He  may  bless  my 
choice;  that  He  may  sanctify  our  love  and  deepen 
it,  that  He  may  shorten  the  time  of  waiting,  and 
bless  it  and  make  it  a time  of  spiritual  growth 
and  bring  us  together  as  man  and  wife;  and  that 
He  may  give  to  us  a modest  measure  of  earthly 
blessings.^ 

The  testimonies  of  his  students  made  clear  that 
Cornelius  Wedel  taught  not  just  information  but  also 
wisdom.  Among  the  many  future  pastors,  teachers,  and 
missionaries  who  sat  in  his  classes  was  David  E.  Har- 
der, one  of  the  early  teachers  at  Tabor  College.  On 
the  frontispiece  of  one  of  his  picture  albums  David 
Harder  placed  a picture  of  Wedel  and  wrote  underneath 
it:  "Through  Professor  Wedel  I was  led  into  the 

depths  of  the  Word  of  God.  He  was  my  greatest 
teacher.  His  intellectual  stimulus  in  theology  and 
German  literature  will  remain  unforgettable  for  me." 
Harder  quoted  Hebrews  13:7.  "Remember  your  teachers, 
who  spoke  the  word  of  God  to  you." 

What  then  do  we  make  of  this  paradox?  How  can 
a man  whose  life  is  so  steady,  so  constructive,  so 
distinguished  by  continuity,  claim  to  point  us  toward 
the  Radical  Reformation  — a time  in  history  of  maxi- 
mum upheaval,  disruption,  and  discontinuity?  Can  a 
man  who  is  a solid  builder  also  be  a radical  reformer? 

Yes,  I believe  he  can.  And  I believe  that  we  who 
undertake  so  audacious  a task  as  "Building  for  a Se- 
cond Century"  can  build  a community  which  equips  and 
empowers  people  to  reform  and  transform  our  world. 
C.  H.  Wedel  leaves  us  a challenge  - to  build  with  the 
materials  which  are  most  solid,  most  lasting. 

If  we  use  threshing  stones  hewn  out  of  Kansas 
limestone. 

If  we  ground  our  teaching  in  the  depths  of  the 
Word  of  God, 

If  we  erect  on  our  threshing  floor  a college 
which  truly  separates  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff  - in  the  Science  Hall,  the  Fine  Arts 
Center,  and  the  Thresher  Gymnasium, 
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Then  we  shall  be  empowered  to  reap  our  Reform- 
ation heritage  and  to  be  the  kind  of  people  God  is 
calling  us  to  be  in  our  own  time. 


I. 


The  Ethnic  Dialogue 


The  kinds  of  introductions  we  heard  this  evening 
can  lead  one  to  think  more  highly  of  oneself  than  one 
ought.  Fortunately,  we  Mennonite  historians  have 
friends  who  help  give  us  perspective  on  such  things. 
Two  weeks  ago  I received  a letter  from  a friend  in 
Chicago  who  wrote:  "I  thought  of  you  today,  Jim. 

Today  I used  all  four  volumes  of  the  Mennonite  Ency- 
clopedia ...  to  press  a wrinkle  out  of  a rug." 

A second  admonition  came  from  a recent  state- 
ment by  the  American  historian  Michael  Kammen, 
professor  at  Cornell  University.  Professor  Kammen 
said  that  Americans  today  are  in  the  midst  of  a "nos- 
talgia heritage  boom."  "Heritage"  appears  everywhere 
now— "on  banks,  insurance  companies,  building  firms, 
and  donuts."  The  problem  with  "heritage  nostalgia," 
according  to  Professor  Kammen,  is  that  it  "freezes 
history  into  a vague  golden  time"  and  dissolves  the 
tension,  paradox,  triumph  and  tragedy  that  are  the 
"truth  of  the  past."  It  surely  is  sobering  to  reflect 
that  even  in  these  Menno  Simons  Lectures,  in  which 
the  name  of  "heritage"  will  repeatedly  appear,  we  run 
the  risk  of  simply  reflecting  an  American  national  fad 
which  simultaneously  celebrates  the  past  and  renders  it 
useless.^ 


A.  When  to  Celebrate  A Centennial 


What  is  the  proper  time  to  celebrate  the  centen- 
nial of  a college?  Surely  it  should  be  a hundred  years 
after  the  college  started.  What  could  be  more  obvious? 
But  in  Bethel’s  case  it  is  hardly  clear,  for  we  are  not 
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fully  agreed  on  when  Bethel  actually  began. 

From  one  viewpoint  we  are  four  or  five  years  too 
late.  Our  school  began  in  September  1883  in  Halstead, 
Kansas,  eight  miles  west  of  Newton.  It  was  the  only 
post-primary  Mennonite  school  in  North  America.  Five 
years  earlier,  in  1878,  the  General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Seminary  at  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  had  closed  after  a 
decade  of  operations.  One  connecting  link  between 
Wadsworth  and  Halstead  was  the  library.  The  books 
from  the  Wadsworth  Seminary  were  brought  to  Halstead 
and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  library  of  the  new 
school.  One  such  book  is  an  1875  volume  by  Edward 
Brown  entitled  Wadsworth  Memorial.^  When  I found  it 
on  the  shelves  a few  years  ago,  it  had  not  been 
checked  out  in  a whole  century!  Another  reminder  of 
the  Wadsworth  connection  is  the  Deknatel  Organ  in  our 
Kauffman  Museum,  brought  to  Ohio  by  Carl  Justus  van 
der  Smissen  who  came  from  Friedrichstadt  in  Germany 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  Wadsworth  Seminary.  Halstead 
Seminary  in  its  turn  lasted  about  as  long  as  the  Wads- 
worth Seminary-ten  years.  Then  it  moved  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel  to  the  campus  at  Newton.  Everything  of 
value  came— library,  students,  and  faculty.  Even  five 
wood-frame  buildings  at  Halstead  were  put  on  wheels 
and  brought  to  the  site  north  of  Newton. 

From  another  viewpoint  we  are  five  or  six  years 
too  early.  The  first  classes  at  Bethel  College  at 
Newton,  Kansas,  were  not  held  until  September,  1893. 
The  cornerstone  was  laid  in  1888,  while  the  Halstead 
school  was  proceeding,  but  it  took  years  to  get  the 
new  Bethel  College  under  way.  Meanwhile  the  unfin- 
ished walls  of  the  administration  building  stood  stark 
on  the  rolling  prairie,  a so-called  "monument  to  true 
Mennonite  stupidity."  Now,  ninety-four  years  after  the 
beginning  of  classes  under  the  name  of  Bethel  College, 
we  celebrate  a centennial. 

Our  centennial  celebration  roughly  splits  the 
difference  between  the  beginning  at  Halstead  and  the 
beginning  at  Newton.  It  was  on  May  23,  1887  that  the 
Bethel  College  Charter  was  registered  as  a private 
corporation  at  Topeka,  Kansas.  That  formal,  legal 
action,  six  years  before  classes  started  here,  is  the 
event  we  choose  to  mark  the  centennial-in  part 
because  it  fits  in  well  with  plans  for  our  development 
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drive.  Thirty-three  men  signed  that  charter.  Thirty 
of  these  were  Mennonite  leaders  from  seven  different 
congregations.  Three  were  prominent  Newton  business- 
men. It  is  helpful  to  put  the  sequence  on  a time  line. 

We  really  would  have  had  five  options  for  cele- 
brating the  centennial  of  Bethel  College.  One  would 
have  been  1867,  the  beginning  of  the  Wadsworth 
School.  In  that  case  we  would  emphasize  Bethel’s 
connection  with  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  and  the  fact  that  Bethel  intended  to  reach  the 
same  constituency  that  Wadsworth  had.  A second 
would  be  1883,  the  beginning  of  the  Halstead  School. 
The  third  would  be  1887,  the  year  of  legal  incorpora- 
tion. A fourth  would  be  1893,  the  first  year  classes 
were  begun  on  the  location  north  of  Newton.  And  a 
fifth  would  be  1912,  the  year  Bethel  granted  its  first 
college  degrees.  Until  that  time.  Bethel  was  mainly  an 
academy  or  at  best  a high  school  with  intentions  to  be 
a college  some  day. 


B.  Struggle  for  Identity 


To  put  up  a time-line  and  identify  the  course 
from  Wadsworth  to  Halstead  to  Bethel  may  imply  a 
clear  and  definite  development.  There  seems  to  be  a 
unity  to  all  this.  These  folk  were  all  Mennonites,  who 
shared  a common  heritage  of  faith  going  back  to  the 
Reformation.  They  all  had  a growing  interest  in 
education  for  their  young  people  to  preserve  that 
heritage  and  to  train  leaders  for  leadership  in  their 
congregations.  Their  efforts  were  to  bear  fruit. 
However,  many  who  lived  a hundred  years  ago  in 
1886-1887  would  not  have  seen  the  unity  and  the 
common  purposefulness  of  the  educational  movement 
very  clearly.  Even  after  the  Bethel  charter  had  been 
signed  and  duly  registered  there  was  great  confusion, 
competition  and  controversy  about  where  the  Menno- 
nites should  have  a school  and  what  it  should  be  like. 

Bethel’s  original  constituency  did  not  consist  of 
scattered  families  or  individuals.  The  founders  were 
organized  into  congregations  of  rural  and  small  town 
settlers.  Each  settlement  had  a place  of  worship  in  its 
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center,  and  settlers  had  to  live  only  a few  miles 
away--no  further  than  they  could  travel  by  horse  and 
buggy  for  worship  and  other  meetings.  In  the  1880s 
these  congregations  were  different  from  each  other  in 
many  ways.  They  spoke  different  dialects;  they  ate 
different  foods;  they  had  different  customs;  they 
differed  over  details  of  church  practice  and  teaching 
which  could  be  very  divisive.  David  Haury,  in  his 
history  of  the  Western  District  Conference,  Prairie 
People,  identified  "eight  recognizable  groups"  among 
these  immigrants.^  They  came  from  different  parts  of 
Europe.  For  example,  the  Halstead  congregation  was 
mostly  people  from  South  Germany  who  had  already 
lived  in  America  for  several  years  in  places  in  Ohio, 
Iowa  and  Illinois.  The  Alexanderwohl  congregation  in 
Marion  County,  in  contrast,  was  originally  Dutch  but 
had  come  directly  to  Kansas  from  South  Russia.  The 
Emmaus  congregation  in  Butler  County  consisted  of 
immigrants  from  West  Prussia.  The  Hopefield  congre- 
gation near  Moundridge,  originally  from  Switzerland 
and  South  Germany,  had  come  from  Volhynia.  But  the 
Hopefield  Swiss/Volhynians  were  very  different  from 
the  Swiss  congregation  at  Whitewater  whose  members 
had  come  to  Kansas  more  directly  from  the  Emmental 
in  the  Bern  Canton  of  Switzerland. 

Within  each  of  these  congregations  everyone 
was  pretty  much  alike  in  language  and  culture.  But 
between  congregations  there  was  great  variety  and 
disagreement.  Edmund  George  Kaufman,  Bethel’s 
president  from  1932  to  1952,  used  to  tell  how  he  as  a 
young  Swiss  Volhynian  lad  was  socialized  to  think  that 
the  Hoffnungsau  Low  Germans  who  lived  to  the  west 
were  strange  people  indeed.  He  would  climb  to  the  top 
of  the  windmill  and  look  across  the  Turkey  Creek  into 
the  land  of  the  "Philistines"  and  wonder  how  the 
people  over  there  lived!®  Given  such  a keen  awareness 
of  their  ethnic  and  national  differences,  how  could 
these  congregations  of  Dutch,  Swiss,  Prussian,  Russian, 
Galician,  Volhynian,  and  South  German  find  a common 
basis  for  working  together  in  missions  and  education? 

To  compound  the  situation,  there  were  inevitable 
problems  of  political  and  economic  competition.  Every- 
where on  the  American  frontier,  settlers  were  interest- 
ed in  economic  development  and  growth.  One  of  the 
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important  ways  to  attract  settlers,  to  improve  the 
economy,  to  increase  land  values,  to  become  a signifi- 
cant social  center,  was  to  attract  a school  or  college 
to  your  area  or  town.  To  have  a college,  and  then  to 
lose  it,  as  did  Wadsworth  and  Halstead,  invariably 
struck  a blow  to  local  social  and  economic  prospects, 
and  the  local  people  naturally  resisted.  Mennonites 
were  people  of  high  ideals,  but  they  too  were  divided 
by  such  economic  and  political  interests. 


C.  The  Halstead-Alexanderwohl  Competition 


In  December  1877  these  Kansas  congregations 
founded  a Kansas  Conference  of  Mennonites,  beginning 
with  nine  congregations.  Others  joined  later.  Two  of 
the  congregations  led  out  in  church  affairs  and  became 
the  focus  of  the  vision,  the  energy  and  the  competition 
which  led  to  the  founding  of  Bethel  College.  One  was 
the  Halstead  congregation,  made  up  of  South  Germans 
with  names  like  Krehbiel,  Ruth,  Haury,  Leisy,  Lehman, 
Schowalter,  Langenwalter,  and  Galle.  The  other  was 
the  Alexanderwohl  congregation  of  South  Russians  with 
names  such  as  Duller,  Balzer,  Richert,  Wedel,  Voth,  and 
Schmidt.  Leaders  in  these  two  congregations  paved  the 
way  in  such  progressive  activities  as  mission  work, 
Sunday  Schools,  education,  and  social  witness.  Chris- 
tian Krehbiel  of  Halstead  was  a leading  member  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  mission  board,  and 
founder  of  a school  for  American  Indians  at  his  home. 
At  Alexanderwohl  Heinrich  Richert  was  an  effective 
missions  supporter,  and  Peter  Balzer  was  a teacher  who 
led  the  way  in  educational  concerns.  Both  congrega- 
tions had  other  strong  leaders  and  the  interests  of 
both  ethnic  groups  had  to  be  accommodated.  From  its 
outset,  the  school  at  Halstead  had  two  teachers,  one  of 
Swiss  or  South  German  origin  and  the  other  from  the 
Dutch-Prussian-Russian  stream  of  Mennonitism. 

The  Halstead  people  originally  attracted  the 
Mennonite  seminary  to  their  town  by  a coup  of  entre- 
preneurial organization.  They  created  a "Halstead 
College  Association,"  with  a capital  stock  of  $10,000 
divided  into  shares  of  $50  each.  With  these  funds  they 
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constructed  several  school  buildings  and  offered  them 
free  of  rent  to  the  Kansas  Conference  of  Mennonites. 
No  other  group  could  make  such  an  attractive  offer. 
Moreover  the  Halstead  folk  agreed  that  the  first 
principal  of  the  Halstead  school  would  not  be  a South 
German,  but  Heinrich  H.  Ewert,  of  the  Dutch  Prussian 
tradition.  Even  so,  some  Alcxanderwohlcrs  were  not 
reconciled  to  the  Halstead  location. 

We  can  get  a glimpse  of  the  dynamics  of  the 
Halstead-Alcxanderwohl  competition  in  reading  the 
private  letters  of  Cornelius  Wedel  to  his  friend,  Hein- 
rich R.  Voth.  Wedel  was  a member  of  the  Alexander- 
wohl  congregation.  A hundred  years  ago  he  was  away 
from  home  preparing  for  his  teaching  career.  He  was 
recruited  to  teach  both  by  the  Halstead  people  for 
their  school  in  Harvey  County  and  by  the  Alexander- 
wohl  people  for  an  alternative  school  in  Marion  Coun- 
ty. In  1885  (July  2)  Wedel  reported  about  a meeting 
on  the  school  issues  in  his  congregation.  "Go  to 
Halstead?"  stormed  the  Alexanderwohlers,  "That  must 
never  happen.  That  is  the  sly  politics  played  by  the 
Halstead  people  who  just  wanted  to  lead  the  Russians 
around  by  the  nose."  Caught  between  these  forces, 
known  locally  as  the  Americans  and  the  Russians  even 
though  they  both  spoke  German,  Wedel  sometimes 
despaired.  Two  years  after  the  Halstead  school  was 
under  way,  he  wrote,  "To  me  it  is  questionable  that 
the  Russian  and  the  American  components  will  ever 
merge  their  efforts."^ 

In  1885  Wedel  chose  to  accept  neither  offer  but 
rather  to  continue  his  schooling  where  he  was  — at 
Bloomfield  Seminary,  a Presbyterian  school  in  New 
Jersey.  In  the  following  years  he  remained  a focus  of 
the  school  competition.  On  December  16,  1888  he 
wrote  that  Alexanderwohl  had  again  decided  to  start 
their  own  school  and  invited  him  to  lead  it.  "That 
whole  thing  smacks  of  opposition  to  the  Halstead 
School,  and  I do  not  approve  of  that,"  he  wrote.  A 
year  and  a half  later.  May  6,  1890,  Wedel  wrote  that 
the  Halstead  folk  were  again  trying  to  recruit  him 
there,  "because  they  fear  there  will  be  a school  in 
Alexanderwohl." 

The  closer  one  looks  at  the  candid  correspond- 
ence from  this  era,  the  more  one  understands  a very 
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important  reason  that  Bethel  College  was  finally  lo- 
cated here  at  Newton.  Newton  was  neutral  ground, 
about  halfway  between  Halstead  to  the  west  and  Alex- 
anderwohl  to  the  north.  One  way  to  get  the  so-called 
Russians  and  the  so-called  Americans  to  cooperate  was 
to  put  their  school  in  the  back  yard  of  neither.  The 
chief  architect  of  the  compromise  was  David  Goerz,  a 
man  of  South  Russian  background  but  not  from  Alexan- 
derwohl,  a man  who  first  settled  in  Halstead  but  did 
not  develop  unbreakable  economic  or  emotional  ties  to 
that  place  or  those  people. 

Of  course  there  were  other  reasons  for  the 
Newton  location.  Newton’s  businessmen-promoters 
wanted  a college  and  had  lost  out  with  the  larger 
denominations.  The  Methodists  had  chosen  Winfield, 
the  Swedish  Lutherans  were  getting  under  way  at 
Lindsborg,  the  Presbyterians  had  decided  on  Sterling, 
and  the  Congregationalists  and  others  had  chosen 
Wichita.  Mennonites  were  a small  and  a conservative 
group  — something  of  the  leftovers  in  this  competi- 
tion. But  any  college  was  better  than  none,  so  New- 
ton’s entrepreneurs  made  sure  that  the  Mennonites  got 
a warm  welcome  and  a free  tract  of  land  north  of 
town.  Newton’s  gain  was  Halstead’s  loss. 


D.  Mennonite  Deutschtum 


One  common  base  for  unity  among  the  diverse 
groups  of  Mennonites  was  their  common  use  of  the 
German  language,  and  their  common  desire  to  hold 
onto  German  language  and  culture  as  the  carrier  of 
their  religious  heritage,  even  as  they  adapted  to  the 
American  environment.  The  leaders  of  various  Menno- 
nite congregations  — Swiss,  Dutch,  Russian  or  what- 
ever — could  agree  on  this.  They  were  immigrants  to 
America  and  they  wanted  their  children  to  learn  the 
language  of  the  country  — English.  David  Goerz  wrote 
in  Bethel’s  School  and  College  Journal,  "Self-respect 
and  national  instinct  will  lead  every  immigrant  to 
retain  his  mother  tongue  in  his  family-circle  and  hand 
it  down  to  his  children  as  a precious  legacy."®  In  1894 
C.  H.  Wedel  wrote,  "We  still  love  the  German  language 
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and  arc  willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  keep  teaching  it 
here."®  Goerz  and  Wcdcl  wanted  their  children,  grand- 
children, and  great-grandchildren  to  hold  onto  the 
culture  of  the  old  country.  Those  who  came  from 
South  Russia  knew  that  their  people  had  been  free 
there  to  maintain  a separate  Mennonite  culture  for  a 
full  century,  and  some  came  to  America  because  they 
saw  their  autonomy  breaking  down.  If  America  was 
indeed  a free  society,  they  believed,  they  should  be 
able  to  maintain  their  Germanness  and  their  Mennoni- 
tism  for  another  century  and  more.  If  America  did  not 
offer  such  freedom,  perhaps  what  people  here  called 
freedom  was  an  illusion.  As  David  Goerz  wrote,  the 
Mennonites  did  not  come  to  America  to  trade  Russiani- 
zation  for  Anglicization.  By  the  standards  of  Bethel’s 
founders,  all  descendants  of  the  immigrants  should  be 
able  to  speak  a fluent  German  until  the  late  twentieth 
century. 

Five  Mennonite  institutions  — prior  to  and  apart 
from  Bethel  College  - endeavored  to  maintain  German 
language  and  culture. 

1.  Family.  Mennonite  families  were  large  and 
cohesive.  Here  were  formed  the  impressions,  values 
and  habits  which  made  up  the  Mennonite  personality 
and  character.  It  was  important  that  this  be  done  in 
German  not  only  to  sustain  the  culture  of  Mennonite 
peoplehood,  but  to  hold  intergenerational  families 
together.  Mennonite  families  consisted  of  three  and 
four  generations,  and  the  elderly  matriarchs  or  patri- 
archs were  not  familiar  with  English.  Young  people 
had  to  learn  good  German  to  be  able  to  communicate 
with  parents  and  grandparents.  Strong  families  ex- 
ercised the  necessary  discipline  to  ensure  intergenera- 
tional communication  in  German. 

2.  Congregation  {Gemeinde).  The  congregation 
was  the  most  basic  of  Mennonite  religious  institutions. 
From  the  pulpit  the  untrained  elders  and  preachers 
spoke  in  as  good  high  German  as  they  could  muster, 
and  they  read  from  the  Luther  Bible,  no  matter  what 
dialect  they  spoke  in  their  farmyards  and  fields. 
Mennonite  preachers  enriched  their  sermons  with  ideas 
and  illustrations  from  the  writings  of  German  Pietists 
such  as  Phillip  Spener,  Johann  Arndt,  and  Johannes 
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Gossner.  Reverend  Jacob  D.  Goering  of  the  Hopefield 
Congregation,  for  example,  prized  the  writings  of 
Johannes  Gossner  and  quoted  them  so  often  that  his 
whole  family,  down  to  his  children’s  children,  were 
nicknamed  "Gossners."  Mennonite  congregational  piety 
drank  deeply  from  German  sources. 

3.  Church  School  {Gemeindeschule).  In  frontier 
days  the  public  English-language  primary  schools  lasted 
only  three,  four  or  five  months,  so  there  was  adequate 
time  to  hold  German  language  parochial  schools.  Con- 
gregations organized  these  schools  and  hired  teachers 
who  could  teach  their  young  people  good  German 
language  and  literature,  church  history,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Mennonite  faith.  These  Gemeindeschulen 
were  to  serve  as  the  feeder  schools  for  the  seminary 
or  academy  at  Halstead  and  Bethel. 

4.  German  Teachers  Association.  An  organiza- 
tion of  Mennonite  teachers  in  the  congregation  schools 
promoted  the  welfare  of  their  schools  and  of  Menno- 
nite life  in  general.  These  teachers  gathered  at  least 
twice  yearly  to  discuss  teaching  methods,  compare 
recommended  textbooks,  generate  a common  curriculum, 
and  provide  mutual  support  of  various  kinds.  These 
teachers,  some  of  whom  taught  in  both  public  school 
and  in  the  Gemeindeschule,  were  among  the  most 
self-conscious  creators  and  guardians  of  the  Mennonite 
Germanhood  or  Deutschtum.  Henry  W.  Lohrentz,  a 
Gemeindeschule  teacher  who  later  became  president  of 
Tabor  College,  said  it  was  the  duty  of  every  German 
teacher  "to  disseminate  German  ways  of  thinking  and 
true  Christianity  at  the  same  time."  Those  who  despise 
their  own  culture,  Lohrentz  said,  "stir  it  into  the  dirt 
and  spoil  their  Christentum  along  with  their  Deutsch- 
tum.”^^ 

5.  Newspapers.  Mennonite  editors  published 
German  language  newspapers  in  Newton  and  Hillsboro. 
The  newspapers  carried  a rich  diet  of  both  Mennonite 
religious  news  and  inspiration  as  well  as  world  news 
from  secular  sources,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
German  homeland.  These  Mennonite  newspapers  tied 
into  the  broader  network  of  the  vigorous  German-Ame- 
rican  press  in  the  country,  and  often  reprinted  articles 
praising  the  political  wisdom  and  exploits  of  Chancellor 
Otto  von  Bismarck,  the  architect  of  German  political 
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unity.  In  1898  editor  William  J.  Krchbicl  of  the  Kansas 
Volkshlall  and  Anzeiger  in  Newton  offered  a free 
portrait  of  Bismarck,  complete  with  spiked  helmet,  to 
new  subscribers.  The  portrait,  said  the  Anzeiger, 
belonged  "in  every  German  house,  as  a token  of  Ger- 
man power,  German  greatness,  and  faithf ulness."“ 

Another  kind  of  institution  from  beyond  the  local 
communities  made  a big  difference  for  German  identifi- 
cation in  America  — the  German  language  seminaries. 
A number  of  important  Mennonite  young  men  in  this 
era  chose  to  take  their  seminary  training  not  in  an 
English-language  American  seminary  or  university,  but 
in  a German-language  seminary  designed  specifically  to 
train  for  ministry  in  German-speaking  immigrant  com- 
munities. For  Bethel  College  and  General  Conference 
Mennonites  the  most  important  of  these  schools  was  a 
Presbyterian  seminary  in  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. 
General  Conference  leaders  who  attended  Bloomfield 
included  C.  H.  Wedel,  first  president  of  Bethel  College; 
John  B.  Baer,  for  fifteen  years  Home  Missionary  and 
Field  Secretary  of  the  General  Conference;  and  Chris- 
tian E.  Krehbiel,  General  Conference  editor  and  Field 
Secretary.  For  Tabor  College  and  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  the  important  school  was  the  German  Baptist 
Theological  School  at  Rochester,  New  York.  Immigrant 
Mennonites  who  attended  such  German-language  semi- 
naries in  the  1880s  and  1890s  received  an  orientation 
to  theology  and  church  life  which  was  different  from 
that  taught  in  American  seminaries,  American  divinity 
schools,  or  American  Bible  institutes.  There  were 
important  differences  between  German  Pietism  and 
American  evangelicalism. 

Bethel  College  was  designed  to  supplement  these 
other  institutions  in  the  task  of  sustaining  and  extend- 
ing the  culture  of  Mennonitism  and  Germanness 
{Mennonitentum  und  Deutschtum).  Historians  of  Kansas 
Mennonitism  have  often  adopted  the  theme  of  "Ameri- 
canization" or  "acculturation"  as  their  interpretive 
focus.  It  may  be,  however,  that  an  alternative  theme 
of  "Germanization"  would  be  more  accurate  before  1917 
when  America  entered  a war  against  Germany.  Some 
of  the  Kansas  Mennonites,  of  course,  had  grown  up  in 
Germany  already  before  their  migration.  But  others. 
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such  as  David  Goerz,  C.  H.  Wedel,  and  Henry  W. 
Lohrenz,  were  Dutch-background  immigrants  from 
Russia  who  in  America  developed  a greater  conscious- 
ness of,  and  appreciation  for,  their  Germanness  than 
their  parents  or  grandparents  had  in  the  old  country. 
In  America  they  paradoxically  became  more  German 
than  they  had  ever  been  before.  We  will  not  under- 
stand the  history  and  mission  of  Bethel  College  in  its 
earliest  years  unless  we  appreciate  how  closely 
Mennonitentum  was  intertwined  with  Deutschtiim  and 
how  the  College  was  designed  to  foster  that  link. 


Dialogue  with  C.  H.  Wedel 


Wedel:  Excuse  me! 

Juhnke:  Yes,  who  is  speaking? 

Wedel:  I am  Cornelius  H.  Wedel.  You  have  quoted 

me  this  evening. 

Juhnke:  We  are  delighted  to  have  you  with  us. 

Wedel:  I am  not  listening  alone.  We’re  all  here  -- 

Goerz,  Warkentin,  Krehbiel,  Stucky,  Balzer, 
Suderman,  the  whole  cloud  of  witnesses.  You  will 
be  held  accountable  to  your  heritage. 

Juhnke:  Where  is  your  voice  coming  from?  I brought 

along  this  bust  this  evening,  created  by  an  artist 
at  Bluffton  College,  John  P.  Klassen.  But  I didn’t 
expect  it  to  speak  to  us! 

Wedel:  No,  that  sculpture  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Let  me  say  that  I have  mixed  feelings  about  that 
graven  image.  Let  the  Catholics  have  their  idols 
and  the  nations  make  statues  of  their  military 
heroes,  but  let  Mennonites  keep  their  humility 
and  their  modesty. 

Juhnke:  Well,  all  right,  you  are  welcome  wherever  you 

are.  Will  you  share  with  us  what  you  think  of 
Bethel’s  centennial? 

Wedel:  I do  have  some  questions.  First,  my  letter 

from  1885  which  you  quoted  - where  did  you  get 
it? 

Juhnke:  From  Mennonite  Library  and  Archives,  the  H. 
R.  Voth  collection.  Hilda  Voth  translated  it.  You 
recognized  it  as  your  writing,  didn’t  you? 
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Top.  James  C.  Jiihnke,  Menno  Simons  Lecturer,  in 
dialogue  with  Cornelius  H.  Wedel.  Wedel  bust 
sculpted  by  John  P.  Klassen  of  Bluff  ton  College. 
Bottom  left.  Otto  von  Bismarck. 

Bottom  right.  Home  of  C.  H.  Wedel  family  on  the 
Bethel  College  campus. 
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Wedel:  Yes,  but  were  you  right  to  quote  it?  At  the 

top  I had  written,  "A  Private  Letter,"  and  in  the 
postscript  I instructed  my  good  friend  Heinrich 
Voth,  to  whom  I wrote  it,  to  burn  the  letter. 
Shouldn’t  you  have  respected  my  clear  request  for 
confidentiality? 

Juhnke:  With  all  due  respect.  President  Wedel,  that 

was  a hundred  years  ago  and  no  one  should  be 
embarrassed.  Halstead  and  Alexanderwohl  have 
long  since  forgotten  how  fearful  and  suspicious 
they  used  to  be  of  each  other.  Besides,  letters 
marked  "confidential"  often  have  the  most  reveal- 
ing information. 

Wedel:  At  least  it  should  teach  one  to  be  careful.  I 

should  have  realized  that  Voth  was  a packrat  who 
never  threw  anything  away.  It  leads  to  another 
observation. 

Juknke:  Yes? 

Wedel:  What  is  the  point  of  dredging  up  all  these  old 

forgotten  conflicts?  I read  your  book  on  the 

Kansas  Mennonites,  A People  of  Two  Kingdoms, 
and  then  I read  David  Haury’s  book  on  the  Wes- 
tern District,  Prairie  People.  You  men  certainly 
love  to  dig  up  dirt.  You  can  smell  a petty  con- 
flict or  church  fight  from  miles  away  and  you 
cannot  wait  to  get  it  into  print--Swiss  versus 
Dutch,  Modernist  versus  Fundamentalist,  pacifist 
versus  militarist,  or  Halstead  versus  Alexander- 
wohl. 

Juhnke:  Do  you  want  us  to  pretend  that  our  ancestors 

never  had  troubles,  that  it  was  all  sweetness  and 
light?  You  did  hear  the  warning  about  "heritage 
nostalgia,"  didn’t  you? 

Wedel:  By  all  means  let  your  historical  characters  be 

human.  I tried  to  do  so  in  my  own  historical 

writing.  But  never  lose  sight  of  your  own  pur- 
pose and  of  the  vision  of  your  people.  For  that 
you  need  to  focus  not  on  personal  or  economic 
conflicts  but  rather  upon  the  ideals  we  strove  for 
and  partially  achieved.  You  should  write  less 
social  history  and  more  Geistesgeschichte. 

Juhnke:  What’s  that? 

Wedel:  Geistesgeschichte.  You  seem  to  need  work  on 

your  German.  In  my  own  history  writing  I tried 
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to  penetrate  the  core  ideas  of  an  age  or  of  a 
people,  to  describe  the  central  values  or  spirit 
which  made  a historical  development  possible. 
Why  don’t  you  do  something  like  that  for  the 
Menno  Simons  Lectures  rather  than  trying  to 
entertain  the  audience  with  social-economic 
tidbits?  There  simply  isn’t  enough  time  in  these 
lectures,  or  in  your  own  life,  to  record  all  the 
so-called  facts.  In  the  short  time  given  to  us  we 
should  above  all  work  for  the  renewal  of  our 
people  in  Kingdom  work.  Do  you  realize  that  if 
you  die  at  the  age  I did,  you  have  less  than  two 
years  to  go? 

Juhnke:  You  have  a way  of  bringing  home  some 

sobering  instruction.  I’ll  try  not  to  forget. 

Wedeh  Is  there  time  this  evening  for  more? 

Juhnke:  At  least  a few  minutes. 

Wedel:  Then  let  me  correct  the  record  about  our 

commitment  to  Deutschtum.  It  is  true  that  we 
wanted  to  hold  onto  German  culture,  but  it  is  not 
fair  to  accuse  us  of  being  dazzled  by  Bismarck’s 
politics  or  of  thinking  Mennonitism  depended 
solely  upon  the  German  language.  Perhaps  there 
were  a few  who  had  such  misguided  notions.  For 
myself,  I must  say  that  I was  drawn  to  the 
beauty  and  strength  of  German  literature,  poetry, 
music  and  philosophy.  German  was  not  primarily 
a device  for  ethnic  identity  maintenance,  as  you 
social  historians  always  imply.  It  was  a means  of 
sharing  in  a rich  culture. 

Juhnke:  I am  reminded  of  what  you  wrote  in  June  of 

1897  when  you  arrived  at  Bremerhaven  on  your 
trip  to  Germany:  "Yes,  this  is  Germany,  the  land 

of  our  fathers,  the  home  of  our  language,  of  our 
customs  and  culture.  What  historical  memories  are 
attached  to  your  soil!  What  noble  tasks  have 
your  people  already  accomplished!  No  wonder 
that  your  poets  sing,  ’Deutschland,  Deutschland, 
ueber  alles,  Ueber  alles  in  der  Welt!’"^^ 

Wedel:  That  was  a statement  about  culture,  not  about 

political  nationalism.  Tell  me,  do  you  see  any- 
thing wrong  in  principle  for  a people  to  be 
bilingual,  to  share  in  two  cultures? 

Juhnke:  No,  although  it  seems  quite  difficult  in  prac- 
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tice. 

Wedel:  Our  vision  for  our  people  was  that  they  be 

uplifted  by  the  best  in  both  the  German  and  the 
American-English  cultural  and  literary  traditions. 
At  Bethel  in  my  day  we  taught  students  to  read 
both  Shakespeare  and  Goethe  in  the  original. 
We  hoped  that  this  might  still  be  done  at  the 
centennial.  Is  it?  What  percentage  of  Bethel’s 
students  and  faculty  today  are  truly  bilingual? 

Juhnke:  I don’t  know.  Perhaps  one  or  two  percent. 

Wedel:  And  you  think  we  were  parochial  and  limited! 

Bethel  has  surely  lost  a good  deal  of  ground, 
wouldn’t  you  agree?  How  could  this  have  hap- 
pened in  a free  country  like  the  United  States? 

Juhnke:  Perhaps  the  loss  of  German  language  was 

partly  the  Mennonites’  fault  — our  fault.  We 
weren’t  diligent  enough  in  holding  onto  our 
German  culture.  All  that  remains  are  a few 
ethnic  remnants  --  especially  food  — to  celebrate 
at  Fall  Festival.  Also,  you  should  know  that  it 
was  very  hard  to  hold  onto  German  through  two 
American  wars  against  Germany.  After  all,  what 
is  the  point  of  holding  onto  German  any  more? 
For  our  service  work  overseas  it  is  often  more 
valuable  to  know  French  or  Spanish. 

Wedel:  The  point  is  being  faithful  to  your  people- 

hood.  The  point  is  to  share  as  deeply  as  possible 
in  one  of  the  richest  cultural  traditions  in  God’s 
earth  — Germany,  the  land  of  poets  and  philoso- 
phers. I will  surely  not  oppose  someone  who 
wants  to  study  another  language,  especially  for 
missionary  purposes.  Missions  was  one  of  my 
most  passionate  interests.  But  Bethel  should  not 
pretend  that  it  can  abandon  its  historic  German 
identity  without  great  loss.  The  library  is  full  of 
German  books;  the  historic  Anabaptist-Mennonite 
heritage  is  in  German;  Bethel  has  had  longstand- 
ing exchanges  with  Wuppertal  University  in  Ger- 
many; German  still  is  spoken  in  some  places  in 
Bethel’s  constituency  - as  well  as  among  Men- 
nonites in  Canada,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Russia,  and 
Mexico.  If  you  abandon  German,  you  abandon  one 
of  your  greatest  resources  of  peoplehood,  and  it 
will  not  be  easily  replaced.  In  1948  my  son 
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Theodore  warned  rightly  in  Mennonile  Life,  "A 
tradition  is  a delicate  thing."^^ 

Juhnke.  Thank  you  for  appearing  to  share  your  vision. 
I trust  the  members  of  the  Educational  Policies 
Committee  are  in  the  audience  and  have  been 
paying  close  attention.  I’m  afraid  we  must  move 
along.  Our  people  are  not  used  sitting  as  long  at 
once  as  in  your  day-even  though  we  now  have 
padded  seats.  Will  you  be  returning  for  the 
coming  sessions  in  this  series? 

Wedel:  I will  surely  be  present.  Time  will  tell 

whether  I will  have  occasion  to  speak. 

Over  the  past  months  as  I read  and  pondered  the 
letters,  articles,  books,  minutes,  photographs,  and  other 
evidence  about  the  founding  years  of  Bethel  College,  I 
found  myself  in  dialogue  with  the  leaders  of  that 
generation.  This  evening  has  been  an  introduction  to 
that  dialogue  and  it  will  continue  the  next  two  days. 
You  are  invited  to  share  in  it. 

In  conclusion  this  evening  I would  like  to  sum- 
marize the  central  thesis  and  intention  of  these  lec- 
tures: 

In  the  first  decades  after  their  arrival  in  Kansas, 
Mennonite  congregations  of  varying  cultural  back- 
grounds struggled  to  overcome  their  differences  and  to 
cooperate  in  new  endeavors  for  education  and  mission. 
By  the  mid-1890s  they  had  established  a remarkable 
consensus  on  the  basis  for  their  peoplehood  as  Ger- 
man-Americans,  and  a creative  balance  in  the  religious, 
social  and  economic  tensions  which  energized  them. 
The  core  of  this  religious-ethnic  subculture  was  in 
family  and  congregation  where  spiritual  formation  took 
place.  The  clearest  articulation  of  the  meaning  of  this 
community,  and  the  place  for  development  of  the 
leadership  which  would  help  guide  its  future,  was  at 
Bethel  College.  The  best  clues  to  the  dreams,  the 
illusions,  and  the  potential  of  Bethel  College  are  to  be 
found  in  dialogue  with  the  writings  and  ideas  of  the 
college’s  first  president,  Cornelius  H.  Wedel. 

In  the  years  from  the  turn  of  the  century  down 
to  about  1910,  Bethel  College  knew  who  she  was. 
There  was  a clearer  and  more  confident  sense  of 
identity  and  mission  than  in  any  subsequent  decade  at 
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Bethel,  including  our  own.  The  clarity  and  persuasive- 
ness of  that  vision  are  very  attractive,  but  is  not 
possible  or  prudent  for  us  to  return  to  those  years  and 
simply  duplicate  that  society,  that  college,  or  that 
consensus.  We  will  never  again  be  as  German,  for 
example,  as  Cornelius  H.  Wedel  might  wish  for  us  to 
be.  We  are  no  longer  bi-lingual,  and  Wedel  is  right 
that  we  are  much  the  poorer  for  it. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  celebration,  an  age  of 
"heritage  nostalgia."  College  alumni  today  can  freeze 
the  past  with  "heritage  nostalgia"  if  they  never  get 
beyond  swapping  stories  about  the  pranks  which  scan- 
dalized the  campus  in  their  own  time.  Today’s  college 
students  run  the  same  risk  if  they  limit  their  historical 
inquiry  to  old  college  rules  and  customs  which  today 
seem  unbelievably  quaint  and  medieval.  Our  past  often 
seems  inscrutable  and  indecipherable,  almost  as  distant 
and  mysterious  as  our  future.  But  we  desperately  need 
the  past  for  some  kind  of  moral  perspective  to  project 
ourselves  into  a future  of  new  possibilities.  An  au- 
thentic dialogue  with  our  heritage  is  essential  to  our 
renewal  as  persons  and  as  a community. 


II. 


The  Spirituality  Dialogue 


A.  Introduction  - Bethel  and  Spirituality 


"Piety"  is  an  unfashionable  concept  nowadays. 
"Spirituality"  is  more  popular,  perhaps  because  "spiritu- 
ality" fits  better  with  the  anti-institutionalism  and 
individualism  of  American  culture  today.  This  morning 
we  will  try  to  resurrect  the  memory  of  our  Pietist 
tradition. 

Wedel:  Excuse  me.  Would  it  be  possible  for  me  to 

have  a word? 

Juhnke:  Yes,  of  course.  Let  me  just  introduce  you  to 

those  here  for  the  first  time.  We  are  hearing  the 
voice  of  Cornelius  H.  Wedel,  the  first  president  of 
Bethel  College. 

Wedel:  Aren’t  you  going  to  open  this  meeting  with 

prayer? 

Juhnke:  I’m  sorry,  I forgot.  I guess  we’ve  gotten  a 

little  more  secular  than  in  your  day.  Would  you 
be  willing  to  lead  us? 

Wedel:  Yes,  I would.  Let  me  suggest  that  we  pray  in 

the  manner  that  I learned  when  I was  the  age  of 
these  college  students.  Perhaps  it  may  acquaint 
you  with  one  form  of  spirituality  from  a century 
ago. 

Juhnke:  Yes,  indeed.  Please  go  ahead. 

Wedel:  All  right  then.  Would  you  all  stand  up?  Now 

turn  toward  the  back  of  the  auditorium  and  get 
down  on  your  knees.  You  too.  Brother  Juhnke. 
There’s  room  on  the  front  row.  Now  let  us  all 
fold  our  hands,  close  our  eyes  and  pray:  "Oh 

God,  come  into  our  hearts  here  this  day.  Subdue 
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and  soften  our  hearts  that  we  may  repent,  follow 
the  impulse  of  thy  Spirit,  and  through  thee 
become  converted  and  changed  into  newness  of 
life,  to  live  and  die  unto  thee.  Amen," 

I’m  sure  we’re  all  grateful  to  Cornelius  Wedel  for 
leading  the  prayer  in  the  manner  of  his  own  parents. 
Some  of  us  here  have  probably  never  knelt  for  prayer. 
Some  of  us  are  Catholics  and  are  used  to  kneeling  in 
church  ” but  we  face  the  front  of  the  sanctuary  as 
we  kneel.  A few  of  us  may  have  grown  up  in  conser- 
vative Amish  or  Holdeman  churches  where  this  form  of 
kneeling  is  still  practiced.  There  are  many  ways  to 
pray,  many  ways  to  be  religious,  many  ways  to  express 
spirituality.  There  are  some  who  do  not  feel  they 
have  truly  worshipped  unless  they  have  received  the 
host  — the  broken  body  of  Christ  --  from  a priest; 
others  think  communion  should  be  celebrated  twice  a 
year  at  most.  There  are  some  who  would  not  say  they 
have  truly  praised  the  Lord  in  song  if  they  have  not 
clapped  their  hands  and  swayed  their  bodies  and  sung 
out  with  soaring  fervor;  others  are  more  moved  by 
music  which  is  quiet  and  restrained.  Malcolm  X,  a 
Black  Muslim,  said  "The  hardest  test  I ever  faced  in 
my  life  was  praying.  . . . bending  my  knees  to  pray  - 
that  act  " well  . . . For  evil  to  bend  its  knees, 
admitting  its  guilt,  to  implore  the  forgiveness  of  God, 
is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world."^^  Today  we  reflect 
upon  the  varieties  of  spirituality,  or  forms  of  spiritual 
expression,  which  were  a part  of  the  early  history  of 
Bethel  College. 

When  Bethel  College  began  a century  ago  it  was 
a religious  community.  There  was  a required  chapel 
ten  times  a week.  In  the  morning  and  evening  of  each 
weekday  the  Bethel  community  gathered  for  scripture 
reading,  prayer  and  singing.  Classes  began  with  pray- 
er. Special  meetings  were  begun  with  asking  God’s 
blessing.  Saturday  apparently  was  a day  off,  a kind  of 
Sabbath  from  religion.  But  Sunday  was  a special  time 
for  religious  activity,  with  the  regular  weekly  morning 
service.  All  resident  students  were  required  to  attend 
Sunday  worship.  If  you  had  permission  from  your 
parents,  and  the  approval  of  President  C.  H.  Wedel, 
you  might  be  allowed  to  attend  one  of  the  Sunday 
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morning  worship  services  in  the  town  of  Newton 
instead  of  the  Bethel  worship  in  the  college  building. 

Why  didn’t  the  students  rebel  at  all  this  required 
religion?  Because  they  were  accustomed  to  it.  Bethel 
was  a family,  and  everyone  knew  that  families  prayed 
together.  The  college  faculty  and  administration  took 
the  place  of  the  parents.  Required  chapel  did  not 
seem  oppressive  to  students  who  were  used  to  family 
devotions  every  day  in  their  homes.  In  1893  most 
students  came  from  rural  Mennonite  homes  where 
family  worship  included  everyone,  where  the  Bible  was 
read  daily,  and  where  the  father  led  the  family  in 
prayer  while  everyone  knelt  down  on  the  floor.  This 
was  a people  who  took  religion  for  granted.  Regular 
corporate  worship  was  as  natural  as  looking  out  to  the 
wide  Kansas  horizon.  There  were  a few  pressure 
points  at  Bethel  College,  to  be  sure.  The  chapel 
services  were  in  German  and  English-speaking  students 
were  unable  to  understand.  So  non-German  speakers 
were  exempt  from  the  requirement.  But  student  resis- 
tance was  far  less  than  we  tend  to  suspect  in  our 
more  secularized,  individualistic,  freedom-preoccupied 
times. 

What  are  the  sources  of  religious  expression  at 
Bethel  college?  How  have  we  expressed  our  spiritu- 
ality? How  have  we  nurtured  piety?  Three  historical 
sources  shaped  the  character  and  mission  of  Bethel 
College  in  its  beginnings.  Today,  a hundred  years 
later,  an  acquaintance  with  these  sources  can  help  us 
toward  our  own  renewal  and  faithfulness.  The  three 
sources  are  Anabaptist-Mennonitism;  German  Volkstum] 
and  American  Democracy.  In  religious  terms:  Quiet- 

ism, Pietism,  and  Revivalism. 

Anabaptist-  German 

Mennonitism  Volkstum 


American  Democracy 
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B.  Anabaptist-Mennonitism:  Quietism 


The  Bethel  founders  were  descendants  of  a reli- 
gious heritage  which  took  shape  in  the  sixteenth-cen- 
tury Reformation.  The  way  they  prayed,  sang, 
preached,  baptized,  and  expressed  their  religion  in  life 
was  a product  of  what  their  Anabaptist  ancestors  had 
taught  and  what  happened  to  them  as  a result.  What 
were  the  distinctive  features  of  Anabaptist-Mennonite 
spirituality? 

1.  Following  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels.  Menno 
Simons’  favorite  Bible  verse  was  1 Corinthians  3:11, 
"For  no  other  foundation  can  any  one  lay  than  that 
which  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ."  Christians  were 
to  be  followers  of  Christ,  obedient  to  Christ’s  com- 
mands and  followers  of  the  way  Jesus  lived,  in  Menno’s 
words  to  "be  conformed  to  the  image  of  Christ."  Chris- 
tians don’t  take  up  the  sword  to  defend  themselves, 
because  Jesus  didn’t.  This  was  a high  ethic  of  dis- 
cipleship  and  nonresistance.  It  could  also  tend  toward 
legalism. 

2.  The  way  of  the  Cross.  The  way  of  Jesus  led 
to  suffering.  Anabaptist-Mennonites  learned  in  their 
own  lives  why  Jesus  died  on  the  cross.  When  you 
follow  Jesus  you  are  persecuted,  your  leaders  are 
killed,  your  people  are  taxed  into  poverty  and  you  have 
to  flee  from  country  to  country.  Mennonite  spiritual- 
ity was  oriented  to  the  way  of  the  cross.  When  Ana- 
baptists prayed  and  sang,  they  asked  God  for  strength 
to  be  faithful  in  times  of  testing.  They  focused  upon 
their  suffering  Lord.  Next  to  the  Bible,  their  most 
important  book  was  the  Martyrs’  Mirror. 

3.  The  church.  Becoming  a Christian  in  an 
Anabaptist  sense  meant  voluntarily  joining  with  other 
believers  in  a church.  Faith  was  deeply  personal,  to 
be  sure,  but  it  was  lived  out  together  with  others  to 
whom  the  believer  was  accountable.  Anabaptist  spiri- 
tuality took  account  of  the  church.  A Christian  was 
to  be  yielded  to  God  and  yielded  to  fellow  Christians. 
"Yieldedness"  was  an  important  word  in  Mennonite 
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spirituality.  In  German  it  was  called  "Gelassenheii." 

4.  Rituals  of  Humility  and  Silence.  Mennonites 
became  a silent  and  humble  people,  the  "Quiet  in  the 
Land"  — "Die  Stillen  im  Lande".  When  Mennonites 
gathered,  no  one  spoke  too  quickly,  too  loudly,  or  too 
aggressively.  A youthful  Mennonite  who  wanted  to 
become  a leader  knew  it  would  be  disastrous  to  pro- 
mote himself  openly.  Mennonite  leaders  had  to  know 
how  to  wait  and  listen.  The  Mennonite  premium  on 
humility  meant  that  there  should  be  no  spiritual  boast- 
ing, no  public  glorying  in  a conversion  experience,  no 
enthusiastic  sharing  of  religious  insights.  Mennonite 
spiritual  life  was  subdued,  filled  with  silences. 

One  finds  manifold  evidence  of  these  themes  in 
the  writings  of  C.  H.  Wedcl.  In  his  commentary  on  the 
catechism,  for  example,  Wedel  noted  how  important  it 
was  to  move  from  the  "Christ  for  us"  theme  to  the 
"Christ  in  us"  theme.  It  is  important  to  see  "how 
Christ’s  disciples  and  followers  grew  into  the  likeness 
of  Christ’s  thoughts  and  struggles,  so  they  could  be 
transfigured  into  his  image."^^ 

There  is  a song  in  the  Mennonite  Hymnal  (p.  344) 
which  today  can  stand  as  an  example  of  the  Anabap- 
tist-Mennonite  piety.  It  was  written  about  a Swiss 
martyr  named  Joerg  Wagner  in  1527  and  published  in 
the  Ausbund,  the  oldest  Protestant  hymnal  still  in 
continuous  use.  Notice  the  themes:  Following  Christ, 

bearing  the  cross,  standing  the  test. 

"He  who  would  follow  Christ  in  life  Must  scorn 
the  world’s  insult  and  strife.  And  bear  his  cross  each 
day.  For  this  alone  leads  to  the  throne;  Christ  is  the 
only  way. 

"Christ’s  servants  follow  Him  to  death.  And  give 
their  body  life  and  breath  On  cross  and  rack  and  pyre. 
As  gold  is  tried  and  purified  They  stand  the  test  of 
fire. 

"Renouncing  all,  they  choose  the  cross.  And 
claiming  it,  count  all  as  loss.  E’en  home  and  child  and 
wife.  Forsaking  gain,  forgetting  pain.  They  enter  into 
life."i® 
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C.  German  Volkstum:  Pietism 


Bethel’s  spirituality  in  the  early  years  was  not 
just  of  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  type.  The  Menno- 
nites  who  founded  Bethel  had  been  deeply  influenced 
by  another  movement  which  began  in  Germany  in  the 
late  seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth  centuries  --  the 
movement  of  Pietism.  Pietism  and  Mennonitism  had 
much  in  common.  Both  were  movements  of  religious 
reform.  Pietism  was  a movement  to  renew  and  revi- 
talize life  in  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  in 
Germany  which  had  become  bogged  down,  or  so  they 
saw  it,  by  narrow  formalism,  strict  orthodoxy,  and 
institutional  rigidity. 

What  were  the  central  motifs  of  the  Pictists?^^ 

1.  Renewal  of  the  Church.  The  Pietists  tried  to 
renew  church  life  with  practical  programs  for  Bible 
studies,  new  kinds  of  meetings  or  conventicles,  and 
increased  lay  participation.  In  Germany  for  the  most 
part  they  did  not  found  new  denominations,  but  worked 
for  change  within  existing  churches. 

2.  Reformation  of  Life.  Like  the  Anabaptists, 
Pietists  believed  that  faith  must  be  active  in  real  life. 
A person  with  a converted  heart  would  walk  in  new- 
ness of  life  and  follow  the  footsteps  of  Jesus.  It  was 
possible  to  know  God’s  will  and  to  do  it.  Pietism 
expressed  a theology  of  goodness. 

3.  Emphasis  on  the  Bible.  Pietists  believed  that 
the  Bible  was  the  means  for  church  reform.  We  must 
follow  the  New  Testament,  and  this  means  living  by 
the  ways  of  the  New  Testament  Church.  The  Bible  is 
a book  both  for  personal  and  group  devotion,  as  well 
as  a guide  for  the  Christian  life.  In  its  emphasis  upon 
church  renewal,  practical  Christianity,  and  Bible  study. 
Pietism  overlapped  with  Anabaptism. 

There  were  significant  differences  between  the 
movements  as  well: 

4.  Hope  for  the  World.  Pietists,  far  more  than 
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Anabaptists,  had  an  optimistic  expectation  that  the 
world  could  be  transformed  through  God’s  work  in 
changing  human  lives.  They  expressed  their  love  for 
the  world  through  works  of  mercy. 

5.  Focus  on  Subjective  Experience.  Pietists, 
more  than  Anabaptists,  emphasized  the  work  of  Christ 
in  the  heart  of  the  believer.  The  God  who  forgives 
us,  they  said,  will  also  console  us  and  be  our  friend. 
The  stress  was  upon  the  inner  working  of  the  spirit  in 
the  human  heart.  C.  H.  Wedel’s  prayer  this  morning 
was  from  the  words  of  Johannes  Gossner,  a nineteenth- 
century  Pietist  leader.  The  prayer  called  upon  God  to 
"subdue  and  soften  my  heart."  Many  Mennonites,  no 
doubt  weary  of  a tradition  which  could  be  very  aus- 
tere, burdensome,  and  cheerless,  were  deeply  attracted 
to  the  warm  inward  heart-religion  of  Pietism. 

For  an  example  of  a Pietist  hymn  we  turn  to 
"Jesus,  Priceless  Treasure,"  a text  written  by  Johann 
Franck  in  1653,  and  a harmony  by  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach  in  1723.  Notice  in  the  text  what  has  happened 
to  the  portrayal  of  Jesus.  Jesus  is  no  longer  a suffer- 
ing servant  whose  road  to  the  cross  is  a model  for  the 
believer.  Instead  Jesus  has  become  a "treasure,"  a 
source  of  "pleasure,"  a "dearest  friend."  Jesus  is  one 
we  flee  to  for  consolation,  to  calm  our  fears,  to  find 
true  peace  within.^* 

"Jesus,  priceless  treasure.  Source  of  purest  plea- 
sure, Truest  friend  to  me;  Long  my  heart  hath  panted. 
Till  it  well-nigh  fainted.  Thirsting  after  Thee.  Thine  I 
am,  O spotless  Lamb,  I will  suffer  naught  to  hide  Thee, 
Ask  for  naught  beside  Thee. 

"In  Thine  arm  I rest  me;  Foes  who  would  molest 
me  Cannot  reach  me  here.  Though  the  earth  be  shak- 
ing, Every  heart  be  quaking,  Jesus  calms  my  fear;  Sin 
and  hell  in  conflict  fell  With  their  heaviest  storms 
assail  me:  Jesus  will  not  fail  me. 

"Hence,  all  thoughts  of  sadness!  For  the  Lord  of 
gladness,  Jesus,  enters  in:  Those  who  love  the  Father, 

Though  the  storms  may  gather,  Still  have  peace  within; 
Yea,  whate’er  we  here  must  bear.  Still  in  Thee  lies 
purest  pleasure,  Jesus,  priceless  treasure." 
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You  may  have  noted  how  often  the  personal 
pronouns  appear  in  this  text  — I,  me  and  my.  The 
song  is  meant  to  glorify  Jesus,  but  somehow  the  focus 
of  attention  has  also  shifted  to  the  singer.  This 
self-centeredness  and  subjectivism  made  Pietist  hym- 
nology  and  theology  highly  controversial  among  the 
established  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  in  Ger- 
many. Mennonites  often  criticized  it  for  the  same 
reasons. 

It  is  also  important  to  observe  the  artistic  beauty 
and  sophistication  of  this  harmony  by  the  great  Ger- 
man composer,  Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  This  is  a 
chorale  of  surpassing  power  and  movement  - one  of 
the  finest  cultural  statements  of  its  time.  Pietism  may 
have  emphasized  subjective  experience,  but  it  was  not 
anti-intellectual  or  anti-cultural.  German  Pietism 
produced  some  of  the  greatest  theologians,  historians, 
writers,  musicians,  and  artists  in  Europe  in  the  18th 
and  19th  centuries.  Bach  had  a wider  reach  than 
Pietism,  of  course,  but  his  music  was  quite  consistent 
with  Pietist  expression.  When  Mennonites  such  as 
President  C.  H.  Wedel  turned  to  German  Pietism  for 
inspiration,  they  did  so  not  only  because  that  move- 
ment was  a source  of  new  spiritual  life,  but  also 
because  it  was  attractive  for  its  high  cultural  and 
intellectual  life.  Pietism  was  a corrective  and  an 
enrichment  to  an  Anabaptist-Mennonite  tradition  which 
had  long  suffered  from  being  emotionally  austere  and 
culturally  marginal.  To  drink  from  Pietist  wells  satis- 
fied more  Mennonite  thirsts  than  one. 


D.  American  Democratic  Religion:  Revivalism 


A third  source  of  influence  upon  religious  or 
spiritual  life  at  Bethel  had  far  less  of  high  culture  -- 
the  evangelical  religion  of  American  democracy.  In 
Europe  God’s  voice  has  been  mediated  primarily  by  an 
established  church  state,  by  the  state,  by  official 
confessions,  or  by  theologians  in  universities.  In 
America,  by  contrast  in  a democratic  society,  God’s 
voice  is  heard  by  the  people.  What  are  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  spirituality  of  American  demo- 
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cracy?'® 

American  evangelicalism  had  much  in  common  with 
European  Pietism.  Indeed,  some  interpreters  would 
prefer  to  consider  the  religious  awakenings  or  revi- 
valism of  America  as  a kind  of  offshoot  of  Pietism. 
But  some  things  made  American  religion  quite  different, 
especially  the  stream  of  Protestant  evangelicalism 
which  affected  Mennonites. 

1.  Audience  Centered.  American  frontier  revi- 
valism stripped  away  the  power  of  creeds  and  the 
authority  of  the  clergy.  The  measure  of  successful 
preaching  was  the  audience’s  response,  and  evangelists 
did  not  need  academic  or  church  credentials  to  get  the 
crowds  to  respond.  A large  audience,  and  especially  a 
high  number  of  dramatic  conversions,  proved  that  God 
was  with  the  evangelist  — never  mind  his  credentials 
or  theology.  American  revivalism  came  to  be  oriented 
to  communication  rather  than  to  content.  Evangelists 
learned  to  master  technique,  to  learn  the  methods  for 
creating  a highly  emotional  environment  which  would 
result  in  crisis  conversions.  The  great  evangelists 
Charles  G.  Finney,  Dwight  Moody,  and  Billy  Graham 
were  skilled  above  all  in  communication,  in  moving  an 
audience.  European  Pietism,  by  way  of  contrast,  may 
have  concerned  itself  with  inward  experience,  but  it 
never  submerged  message  in  behalf  of  medium  as  fully 
as  did  American  evangelicalism. 

2.  Intellectual  Free  Market.  A democratic  soci- 
ety where  public  opinion  is  the  arbiter  of  truth  is  not 
likely  to  produce  great  theologians.  American  evan- 
gelicalism was  not  anti-intellectual  on  all  its  fronts, 
but  it  did  not  duplicate  the  European  system  in  which 
highly  educated  clergymen  enjoyed  a virtual  monopoly 
on  religious  leadership.  America’s  glory  was  its  com- 
mitment to  provide  literacy  and  education  for  the 
masses.  But  this  achievement  came  at  a price  of 
lowered  standards  of  intellectual  achievement  and 
authority.  For  example,  Americans  built  more  than  250 
Bible  schools  in  this  century  --  all  descendants  in  some 
sense  of  Moody  Bible  Institute  in  Chicago,  the  first  of 
its  kind.  (Moody  was  founded  at  about  the  same  time 
as  Bethel  College.)  The  Bible  Institutes  carried  out  a 
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prodigious  effort  in  teaching  Bible  knowledge,  but  they 
did  it  at  the  level  of  the  common  person.  The  Bible 
Institutes  did  not  teach  Hebrew  and  Greek  so  that 
learners  could  get  a sense  of  the  original  text  and  its 
meanings.  They  assumed  that  the  "common  sense"  of 
scripture  would  be  easily  accessible  for  everyone.  This 
is  Bible  knowledge  in  a democracy.  It  does  not  have  a 
high  view  of  the  life  of  the  human  mind. 

3.  Radical  Pluralism.  In  democratic  America, 
where  everyone’s  religious  ideas  were  as  good  as 
everyone  else’s  as  long  as  there  was  market  for  them, 
the  old  established  churches  split  into  hundreds  of 
fragments.  New  denominations  sprouted  like  dande- 
lions. American  church  life  was  flexible,  pluralistic, 
and  incessantly  changing.  In  America  you  had  choice. 
What  was  your  thing?  Worship  on  Saturday?  women’s 
ordination?  pacifism?  prohibition?  health  reform? 
premillennialism?  the  second  work  of  grace?  perfec- 
tionism? Here  you  could  find  a group  or  denomination 
majoring  in  your  special  interest.  There  were  even  a 
number  of  groups  who  decided  at  some  point  to  move 
beyond  denominational  differences  and  start  a non-de- - 
nominational  body  that  would  embrace  everyone.  In 
the  process  of  course  they  became  another  denomina- 
tion whose  particular  thing  was  being  non-denomina- 
tional.  To  Europeans  the  organization  of  church  life 
in  America  seemed  chaotic.  It  was  chaotic.  But  it 
produced  religious  vitality.  It  won  the  affection  and 
commitment  of  the  masses  and  it  profoundly  shaped 
American  culture.  Popular  culture  in  America  when 
Bethel  College  was  founded  reflected  an  American 
Protestant  consensus.  A far  higher  percentage  of 
Americans  were  involved  in  church  life  than  back  in 
Europe.  This  remains  true  today. 

One  might  argue  with  democratic  religion,  orien- 
ted as  it  is  to  free  capitalistic-type  competition.  One 
might  say  it  is  shallow,  superficial,  subject  to  passing 
fads  and  fancies,  and  prone  to  domesticate  God  for  the 
purposes  of  civil  religion.  But  one  cannot  say  that  it 
has  failed  to  produce  religious  vitality,  or  that  its 
church  buildings  have  become  empty  museum  pieces  like 
the  cathedrals  of  Europe.  American  Protestant  deno- 
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minational  vitality  has  made  a difference  for  Bethel’s 
spirituality  as  well. 

We  should  sing  at  least  one  verse  of  a revival 
type  hymn  that  gives  us  the  flavor  of  American  demo- 
cratic religion.  Page  544  from  the  Mennonite  Hymnal 
is  a good  example,  written  and  composed  in  1873.  The 
text  is  by  Fanny  Crosby  and  the  tunc  by  Phoebe 

Palmer  Knapp. 

Blessed  assurance,  Jesus  is  mine!  Oh  what  a 
foretaste  of  glory  divine! 

Heir  of  salvation,  purchased  of  God,  Born  of  His 
Spirit,  washed  in  his  blood. 

This  is  my  story,  this  is  my  song.  Praising  my 
Savior  all  the  day  long. 

Perfect  submission,  perfect  delight.  Visions  of 
rapture  burst  on  my  sight. 

Angels  descending  bring  from  above  Echoes  of 

mercy,  whispers  of  love. 

Perfect  submission,  all  is  at  rest,  I in  my  Savior 
am  happy  and  blest. 

Watching  and  waiting,  looking  above.  Filled  with 
his  goodness,  lost  in  His  love. 

How  is  this  text  different  from  the  themes  of 
Pietism?  Not  much.  It  focuses  on  experience,  on 
grace,  rather  than  on  discipleship  or  suffering  or 

following  after  Jesus.  But  notice  how  different  it  is  in 
terms  of  harmony  and  meter.  The  melody  lilts  along 
like  a love  song.  The  harmonies  are  very  simple. 

Everyone  can  sing  this  kind  of  music.  And  just  about 
anyone  can  compose  it.  Phoebe  Palmer  Knapp,  the 
composer  of  this  tune,  was  not  professionally  trained, 
but  she  published  more  than  500  gospel  tunes.  She 
was  gifted  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  she  could  not  have 
possibly  composed  music  of  the  majesty  and  sophistica- 
tion of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  Her  music,  so  acces- 
sible to  the  common  people,  was  music  for  a democra- 
cy. 
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E.  Mutual  Perceptions. 


Because  Bethel  was  a kind  of  melting  pot  of  these 
three  traditions,  the  character  of  religious  life  at 
Bethel  was  shaped  by  the  creative  and  conflictive  rub 
of  these  differing  forms  of  spirituality.  It  helps  to 
understand  this  conflict  if  we  imagine  what  happens 
when  a person  with  all  the  classic  characteristics  of 
one  of  these  traditions  comes  into  an  environment  of 
another. 

For  example,  imagine  a very  reserved  and  conser- 
vative Mennonite  wearing  black  pants,  a white  shirt 
and  suspenders,  a Bible  under  one  arm  and  the  Martyrs 
Mirror  under  the  other.  This  is  a real  Mennonite,  one 
who  hasn’t  been  influenced  by  either  Pietism  or  Revi- 
valism. And  he  happens  to  walk  into  a revivalist-ori- 
ented independent  Bible  church  worship  service.  What 
happens? 

"Well  hello.  Brother.  Welcome  to  the  Full  Gospel 
Grace  Liberty  and  Freedom  Bible  Church  this  wonderful 
Lord’s  Day  morning.  Let  me  tell  you,  brother,  I love 
those  suspenders  and  that  black-brimmed  hat  - great 
style.  Your  name?  Amos  Pankratz  Bontrager?  Amos, 
let  me  tell  you,  we  want  you  to  fill  out  one  of  these 
membership  cards.  If  you  and  the  missus  like  what 
you  see  this  morning  we  want  you  to  join  up  when  we 
take  in  new  members  in  two  weeks.  Now  come  along 
to  our  Sunday  school  class.  We’re  studying  Revelations 
and  giving  testimonies  about  how  the  Lord  helped  us  in 
our  marriage  relationships  this  week.  . . ." 

What  does  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  think  about 
this  style?  He  will  not  be  impressed.  He  will  think 
that  people  who  are  so  chummy  with  total  strangers 
and  so  chummy  with  the  Lord  probably  don’t  have  a 
deep  relationship  with  either  one.  He  will  find  the  easy 
testimonials  about  how  God  helped  one  member  get 
over  the  flu  and  another  member  to  find  a parking 
place  to  be  superficial  and  trivial.  He  will  reflect  that 
being  invited  to  join  a church  by  people  who  know 
nothing  about  the  way  you  live  makes  church  member- 
ship a cheap  thing.  Amos  Bontrager  is  biased,  of 
course.  But  his  kind  of  Mennonite  reaction  when 
faced  with  American  revivalism-evangelicalism  was  very 
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typical  among  Mcnnonitcs  who  founded  Bethel  College 
a hundred  years  ago,  and  traces  of  it  remain  today. 

Or  we  can  reverse  the  encounter.  Let  us  imagine 
a young  man  nurtured  in  the  cradle  of  Free  Methodist 
revivalism,  a person  who  in  his  childhood  spent  at 
least  two  weeks  of  every  summer  at  campmeeting,  a 
person  who  "attended  so  many  revivals  and  altar  calls 
and  heard  so  many  testimonies  that  the  world  of 
spirits  was  as  familiar  ...  as  the  world  of  matter."^^ 

Such  a person  is  here  this  morning,  John  Sheriff 
of  Bethel’s  English  Department.  What  happens  you 
place  such  a person  of  Free  Methodist  spirituality 
among  the  Mennonites  at  Bethel  College?  What  does 
he  see  and  how  does  he  react?  Two  years  ago  John 
presented  his  Free  Methodist  image  of  Mennonitism  in 
a Bethel  convocation.  It  was  a brilliant  presentation,  I 
believe,  and  I commend  it  to  you.  John  admitted  he 
presented  a simplified  view  or  a caricature  --  just  as  I 
should  admit  that  my  own  portraits  of  Quietists,  Pie- 
tists, and  Revivalists  are  stereotypes.  I think  John 
touched  the  heart  of  the  matter  with  his  Free  Metho- 
dist portrayal  of  Mennonites,  and  that  his  image  is 
valid  not  only  for  the  1970s  and  1980s,  but  also  for  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

John  noted  a "pervasive  and  unquestioned  Menno- 
nite  ambience  to  which  all  students  at  Bethel  College 
must  adjust."  If  this  is  true  in  the  1970s,  how  much 
more  it  must  have  been  true  a hundred  years  ago! 
John  also  observed  that  Mennonites  were  "thisworldly." 
He  said,  "The  Christian  pilgrimage  is  for  them  a com- 
munal experience,  a way  of  living  in  this  world.  . . . 
Their  primary  symbol  is  food  or  things  associated  with 
food  like  threshing  stones,  cookbooks  . . .,  and  MCC 
relief  auctions."  "They  are  far  more  concerned  with 
ethics  than  salvation.  In  fact  you  will  never  hear 
them  using  terms  like  conversion  or  being  saved,  or 
any  of  the  spiritual  expressions  of  the  Methodists." 
"Mennonites  are  ill  at  ease  in  church  and  in  worship 
services.  . . . they  are  not  sure  what  a worship  service 
is  for  really,  or  who  is  worshipped."  "Methodists,  on 
the  other  hand,  believe  in  prayer,  miracles,  and  pro- 
phecy." 

Well,  of  course!  That’s  what  Mennonites  are 
bound  to  look  like  to  Free  Methodists.  How  could  a 
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Revivalist  (or  a Holiness-oriented  Methodist)  looking  at 
a Quietist  see  anything  else?  We  Mennonites  can  sing 
#606  until  the  rafters  shake,  and  the  Free  Methodist 
doesn’t  notice  any  dimensions  of  transcendence.  But 
why  should  we  expect  anything  else?  These  are  dif- 
ferent traditions  of  spiritual  expression. 

One  challenge  is  to  get  the  Amos  Pankratz  Bon- 
tragers  and  the  John  Sheriffs  to  understand,  appre- 
ciate, and  work  together  with  each  other,  rather  than 
simply  trying  to  convert  the  other.  It  would  help  if 
both  sides  could  agree  that  neither  side  is  more  pro- 
foundly pious,  more  deeply  spiritual,  or  pervasively 
religious  than  the  other.  These  are  instead  different 
forms  of  religious  expression  and  life.  Neither  is  more 
Christian  than  the  other.  Both  can  be  adapted  to 
Anabaptism  without  abandonment  of  Mennonite  identity 
— although  both  will  necessarily  make  certain  gains  as 
well  as  sacrifices  in  the  process. 


F.  The  Bethel  Mix 


Religious  life  at  Bethel  College  has  been  a 
mixture  of  these  three  traditions,  but  not  a mixture  of 
equal  parts.  A hundred  years  ago,  the  American 
evangelical  tradition  was  barely  in  evidence  at  Bethel. 
Bethel’s  religious  expression  or  spirituality  was  com- 
posed of  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  heritage  combined 
with  a heavy  dose  of  German  Pietism.  One  can  view 
Bethel’s  religious  history  in  subsequent  years  as  an 
ongoing  encounter  with  growing  evangelicalism  in 
Bethel’s  constituency  and  student  body,  and  resistance 
to  that  tendency  by  the  Bethel  faculty  and  administra- 
tion. 

From  the  beginning,  for  example.  Bethel  music 
professors  have  considered  it  their  duty  to  promote 
what  they  considered  religious  music  of  high  quality 
and  to  resist  the  kind  of  simple  revivalistic  choruses 
which  were  entering  the  Mennonite  churches  by  way  of 
the  Sunday  schools.  Bethel’s  calling  was  to  cultivate 
and  to  elevate  musical  taste,  not  to  let  it  drift  down 
to  the  lowest  democratic  denominator. 

Even  more  striking  has  been  the  lack  of  a gen- 
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uinc  religious  revival  at  Bethel.  In  a hundred  years. 
Bethel  College  has  never  had  the  kind  of  eampus-wide 
religious  revivals  with  all-night  prayer  meetings,  altar 
ealls,  scores  of  decisions  for  Christ  and  confessions  of 
sin,  such  as  have  been  important  events  at  evangelical 
Christian  Colleges  and  Bible  Institutes.  In  1922  at 
Tabor  College,  for  example,  evangelist  Reuben  Torrey 
of  the  Bible  Institute  of  Los  Angeles  led  a revival  that 
swept  not  only  the  college  but  also  the  town  of  Hills- 
boro. The  Tabor  College  Herald  reported  that  there 
were  214  converts  with  10  or  12  still  seeking.  The 
YWCA  publicity  chairman  finally  reported  that  "every 
girl  in  our  school  is  saved. Bethel  has  often 
brought  in  special  speakers  for  "Bible  Lectures"  or  for 
"Religious  Life  Week,"  but  never  with  the  intention 
that  it  should  result  in  the  kind  of  revival  such  as 
experienced  at  critical  points  in  our  sister  institutions 
of  Tabor,  Hesston,  and  Goshen.  The  reason  for  this 
difference,  especially  in  the  early  years,  was  not  that 
these  other  schools  were  more  religious  than  Bethel. 
The  reason  was  that  Bethel’s  spirituality  was  a differ- 
ent historical  mixture,  more  influenced  by  a non-revi- 
valist Pietism.  The  other  schools  reflected  more  of 
American  evangelicalism. 

Bethel  has  sustained  substantial  losses  by  insisting 
upon  her  own  blend  of  Anabaptist-Mennonite  religiosity 
and  Pietist  spirituality,  and  by  resisting  the  religious 
style  of  American  evangelicalism.  One  loss  was  that 
hundreds  of  students  in  Bethel’s  constituency  who  were 
more  oriented  to  revivalist  religious  expression  decided 
not  to  attend  Bethel  but  rather  to  go  to  Bible  Insti- 
tutes where  they  would  get  what  they  considered  to  be 
a more  appropriate  religious  orientation.  Reuben 
Torrey  in  1920  said  there  were  ninety  Mennonites 
attending  his  institute  in  Los  Angeles.  Some  young 
people  in  Bethel’s  General  Conference  constituency 
chose  to  go  to  other  Mennonite  schools  such  as  Tabor 
College  or  Hesston  College  because  these  schools 
seemed  more  safely  evangelical.  In  the  1940s  the 
tension  in  Bethel’s  constituency  became  so  severe  that 
the  Mennonite  evangelicals  founded  a separate  school 
— Grace  Bible  Institute  in  Omaha,  Nebraska  --  so  that 
General  Conference  Mennonites  could  cooperate  in  an 
evangelical  school  of  their  own.  Perhaps  losses  of 
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another  kind  have  come  on  campus  as  Bethel  did  not 
provide  adequate  opportunities  in  religious  life  for 
revivalist-evangelical  expression.  Have  there  been 
Bethel  students  over  the  years  who  were  ripe  for 
revival  and  who  would  have  committed  their  lives  to 
Christ  if  only  the  altar  call  had  been  made?  These 
matters  are,  of  course,  beyond  measurement. 

Bethel  has  resisted  American  revivalist-evangeli- 
calism by  calling  on  the  resources  of  both  the  Anabap- 
tist-Mennonite  heritage,  and  of  the  German  Pietist 
heritage.  As  the  years  went  on.  Bethel  drew  upon 
more  heavily  upon  a third  source  --  one  more  distinc- 
tively American  Protestant  — to  resist  revivalist-evan- 
gelicalism. In  the  early  twentieth  century  American 
evangelicalism  underwent  a major  division  between: 


Fundamentalists 
Evangelicals 
Individual  Salvation 
National  Association 
of  Evangelicals 


Modernists 
Liberals 
Social  Gospel 
National  Council 

of  Churches 


When  Bethel  was  founded,  this  separation  of 
evangelical  Protestantism  had  not  taken  place.  For 
example,  American  evangelicals  had  strong  social 
concerns.  They  had  led  in  the  popular  movement 
against  the  institution  of  slavery.  Many  nine- 
teenth-century American  evangelicals  were  strong  peace 
advocates.  Evangelist  Dwight  Moody  was  a Christian 
pacifist.  But  the  evangelical  consensus  fell  apart  after 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Protestants  came  to  believe 
that  they  had  to  choose  which  camp  they  were  in  — 
Fundamentalist  or  Modernist.  Mennonites,  at  least  by 
their  heritage,  shouldn’t  have  had  to  make  this  choice. 
They  were  not  American  evangelicals  in  the  first  place. 

Some  Bethel  folk,  inclined  to  resist  evangelical- 
ism, drew  not  so  much  from  Anabaptism  or  from  Piet- 
ism for  their  resistance,  but  from  the  liberal  side  of 
the  American  Protestant  division.  This  too  was  a 
Mennonite  form  of  accommodation  to  American  society. 
It  was,  however,  something  that  happened  after  the 
first  quarter  century  of  Bethel’s  existence,  and  so  it  is 
not  a primary  element  in  our  story  for  these  lectures. 
C.  H.  Wedel  was  neither  a Modernist  nor  an  anti- 
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Modernist. 

In  view  of  the  plural  sources  of  Bethel  religious 
heritage,  it  behooves  us  to  know  our  own  roots  clearly 
and  to  draw  upon  the  best  of  the  strands  of  our 
heritage  for  our  own  time.  There  arc  more  traditions 
to  draw  from  than  these  three.  Only  three  years  ago 
John  Howard  Yoder  made  a strong  case  in  the  Menno 
Simons  lectures  that  we  should  learn  more  from  the 
Jewish  tradition.  We  also  have  much  to  learn  from  the 
liturgical  Catholic  tradition.  The  perspective  of  history 
should  enable  us  to  do  our  learning  intelligently  and 
selectively,  however,  rather  than  reacting  instinctively 
and  negatively  to  ways  of  spiritual  expression  unfami- 
liar to  us. 


111. 


The  History  Dialogue 


A.  Some  Early  Textbooks 


The  very  first  catalogues  of  Bethel  College, 
beginning  with  the  1893-1894  school  year,  were  in  one 
way  more  informative  than  the  Bethel  College  cata- 
logues today.  Bethel’s  first  catalogues  listed  the 
author  and  title  of  the  textbooks  used  in  the  various 
courses.  So  here  we  have  a vital  source  for  the 
agenda  of  these  lectures  --  to  describe  the  values  of 
Bethel’s  founders  and  explore  their  continuing  meaning 
today.  If  we  want  to  know  what  was  taught  in  those 
early  years  and  what  values  were  implicit  in  Bethel’s 
curriculum,  we  can  look  up  those  books  in  our  new 
Mantz  Library  and  in  the  Mennonite  Library  and 
Archives.  We  can  pick  up  these  musty-smelling,  tat- 
tered, shelf-worn  old  volumes  and  read  them  carefully, 
trying  to  imagine  what  must  have  happened  in  the 
minds  of  those  students  long  ago.  Perhaps  the  answer 
is  that  often  not  much  happened,  like  it  often  doesn’t 
happen  today  as  students  encounter  modern  textbooks. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  possible  that  the  early 
textbooks  are  a very  significant  indicator  of  Bethel’s 
values,  not  only  for  the  information  these  books  con- 
tain but  also  for  the  framework  of  knowledge  they 
take  for  granted. 

We  can  do  this  exercise,  of  course,  only  if  the 
books  are  still  on  the  library  shelves.  It  is  possible 
that  these  books  disappeared  during  the  last  hundred 
years  if  some  misguided  faculty  member  or  librarian 
decided  to  purge  the  library  of  books  that  looked  old, 
or  seemed  uninteresting,  or  hadn’t  been  checked  out  in 
over  a decade.  We  do  such  things  now  and  then  in 
order  to  make  room  for  books  that  seem  newer  and 
more  relevant.  This  may  happen  especially  in  places 
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that  don’t  have  much  sense  of  history  or  need  of 
connectedness  to  the  past.  So  books  can  be  removed 
and  destroyed  without  anyone  checking  whether  at  one 
time  tiiey  were  used  as  textbooks  or  as  required  read- 
ing. 


1.  American  History 


One  book  that  survived  to  be  placed  in  the  Mantz 
Library  was  A.  S.  Barnes’  Primary  History  of  the 
United  States,  copyright  1885.  The  title  page,  opposite 
a picture  of  besieged  Puritans  shooting  some  Indians, 
says  the  book  is  for  "Intermediate  Classes."  It  is  a 
simply-written  and  straightforward  account  which 
carries  the  course  of  American  history  from  Christo- 
pher Columbus  down  to  the  very  recent  election  of 
Grover  Cleveland  as  President  in  1884,  the  first  Demo- 
cratic president  after  almost  a quarter  of  a century. 
This  text  concentrates  on  political  and  military  history; 
it  includes  almost  nothing  about  America’s  social, 
economic,  or  cultural  past.^^ 

We  have  said  that  Bethel  College  in  its  early 
years  was  shaped  by  three  centers  of  value  and  influ- 
ence: the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  tradition,  the  force  of 
German  culture,  and  American  democracy.  There  was  a 
kind  of  tug  of  war  among  these  three  shaping  tradi- 
tions, for  their  central  values  sometimes  contradicted 
each  other. 

Barnes’  History  of  the  United  States  clearly 
represented  the  force  of  American  democratic  national- 
ism at  Bethel  College.  At  the  same  time,  it  clearly 
contradicted  some  key  Anabaptist-Mennonite  values. 
The  two  most  exciting  chapters  in  this  book  — the 
chapters  where  the  pace  quickens,  where  there  is  more 
fascinating  detail  and  incident,  where  the  true  heroes 
emerge,  and  where  the  really  significant  things  happen 
— are  the  chapters  on  the  American  Revolution  and 
the  Civil  War.  Here  military  generals  in  the  moment 
of  crisis  often  utter  memorable  statements  like  "I  have 
not  yet  begun  to  fight!"  or  "Don’t  shoot  until  you  see 
the  whites  of  their  eyes!"  A less  familiar  quote  from 
the  American  Revolution  appears  on  page  104.  "Near 
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Bennington,  Vermont,  General  Stark,  with  his  ’Green 
Mountain  boys,’  beat  the  British,  and  took  six  hundred 
prisoners.  At  the  beginning  of  the  battle.  Stark, 
whose  wife  was  called  Betty,  cried  out  to  his  men,  ’We 
must  beat  the  redcoats  to-day,  boys,  or  Betty  Stark  is 
a widow!’"  (That’s  as  close  as  this  book  gets  to  a 
woman’s  point  of  view!) 

America’s  enemies  were  portrayed  as  thoroughly 
evil.  A few  pages  later  we  learn  how  degraded  and 
despicable  the  British  were.  The  scene  was  Valley 
Forge  and  General  Washington’s  depleted  army  were 
cold,  diseased,  and  hungry,  (p.  107)  "British  agents 
went  among  Washington’s  starving  men  at  Valley  Forge 
and  offered  them  good  pay,  and  plenty  of  food  and 
clothes,  if  they  would  desert;  but  none  of  them  would 
listen  to  the  shameful  proposal." 

What  happens  when  German-speaking,  pacifist, 
Mennonite  young  people  read  this  kind  of  literature? 
At  home  and  church,  from  the  Bible  and  in  their 
Sunday  Schools,  they  learned  that  war  is  sin.  But 

reading  American  history  in  their  own  Mennonite 
college  they  learned  that  the  freedom,  progress,  and 
the  greatness  of  the  American  nation  were  a product 
of  courageous  heroes  killing  evil  enemies.  By  warfare 
America  won  independence;  by  warfare  America  freed 
the  slaves. 

If  Bethel  students  accepted  the  implicit  and 
explicit  values  of  the  Barnes’  textbook,  they  would 
have  to  give  up  their  historic  doctrine  of  nonresistance 
which  taught  that  war  was  sin.  Some  students  in  fact 
did  give  up  their  heritage.  When  America  entered  the 
First  World  War  in  1917,  a number  of  Bethel  students 
proved  willing  and  eager  to  join  American  forces  and 
help  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  Indeed,  some 
of  Bethel’s  faculty  claimed  that  they  were  among  the 
first  to  see  the  necessity  of  war.  Reading  history 
books  like  this  can  help  us  understand  the  source  and 
expression  of  the  values  of  American  democratic  na- 
tionalism. This  had  been  the  function  of  American 
public  school  textbooks  for  many  decades.  The  schools 
were  to  help  turn  immigrants  from  foreign  lands  into 
patriotic  Americans  - to  shake  them  loose  from  the 
old  peculiarities  and  commitments  which  tied  them  to 
their  immigrant  heritage. 
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This  Barnes’  text  is  no  more  militaristic  than 
other  United  States  history  textbooks.  Perhaps  Beth- 
el’s early  teachers  chose  it  because  it  was  even  less 
offensive  than  its  alternatives  on  that  score.  What 
was  a teacher  to  do?  There  were  no  American  history 
texts  written  by  Mennonites  emphasizing  the  values  of 
peace,  disciplcship,  humility,  and  community.  And  yet 
the  founders  of  Bethel  felt  it  necessary  to  teach 
American  history.  After  all,  we  were  in  America.  We 
may  imagine  that  Bethel  faculty  thought  and  com- 
mented about  the  appropriateness  of  teaching  American 
history  this  way,  but  I have  not  found  any  written 
comments  in  the  archives  on  whether  the  Barnes’  text 
was  considered  a problem.  After  all,  there  was  general 
agreement  at  Bethel  that  they  must  learn  to  adapt  to 
their  new  country. 


2.  Church  History 


If  we  move  from  the  American  history  classes  of 
early  Bethel  to  the  classes  in  church  history,  our 
evidence  is  a little  more  complete.  Church  history  was 
a special  interest  of  Cornelius  H.  Wedel,  Bethel’s  first 
president.  (Actually,  they  called  him  the  "Principal"  of 
the  school  in  those  early  years  when  Bethel  didn’t 
really  have  a college  program.)  I have  here  the  book 
that  Wedel  chose  for  the  text  in  his  church  history 
classes  in  the  earliest  years  at  Bethel.  The  author  was 
an  evangelical  German  pastor  named  Wilhelm  Leipoldt 
and  the  title  was  Geschichte  der  christlichen  Kirche 
zunaechst  fuer  Schulen  und  Katechisationen.  (History 
of  the  Christian  Church  for  School  and  Catechism.) 
Church  history  classes  were  in  German  and  the  text- 
book authors  were  German  or,  in  at  least  one  case, 
Swiss.^^ 

This  book  tells  the  story  of  the  Christian  Church 
from  apostolic  times  to  the  present  — that  is,  from 
the  New  Testament  until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Already  in  looking  over  the  title  page  and 
the  table  of  contents  it  is  clear  that  this  textbook 
represents  a very  different  heritage  than  that  of 
American  democracy.  Here  we  have  instead  that  other 
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influence:  German  Culture  or  Volkstum.  As  Leipoldt 

tells  it,  church  history  culminated  not  in  America  but 
in  Germany.  The  high  points  of  Christian  history  in 
this  book  are  the  triumph  of  Constantine,  the  Protes- 
tant Reformation,  and  the  movement  of  Pietism  in  the 
late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries. 

Although  Wedel  chose  this  text,  he  did  not  consi- 
der it  fully  satisfactory.  He  reported  to  the  Bethel 
constituency  that  "it  is  very  difficult  to  find  a German 
text  that  is  suitable  for  our  particular  circumstan- 
ces."^® At  some  critical  points  Leipoldt,  like  Barnes, 
expressed  views  quite  opposed  to  the  values  of  Anabap- 
tist-Mennonitism.  On  matters  of  war  and  peace,  as 
well  as  church  and  state,  the  reader  might  expect  some 
tension.  Leipoldt  had  a very  positive  view  of  the 
achievement  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Constantine  and 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  official  reli- 
gion. The  author  tells  the  story  of  Constantine’s 
vision  ("By  this  sign  conquer!")  and  reports  that  when 
the  thankful  citizens  of  Rome  wanted  to  erect  a statue 
of  their  hero,  Constantine  himself  decided  that  in  his 
hand  would  be  a sword  in  the  form  of  a cross,  "for  he 
gave  to  Christ  alone  the  credit  for  the  victory  over  all 
of  his  enemies."  (p.  53) 

Like  Barnes,  Leipoldt  had  military  heroes  uttering 
memorable  statements.  One  such  hero  was  the  Swiss 
Reformer  Ulrich  Zwingli  who  fought  as  a military 
chaplain  in  battle  against  the  Catholics.  Zwingli’s 
forces  were  surrounded,  he  was  hit  by  a stone  and 
sank  to  the  ground.  Three  times  he  raised  himself  up, 
but  fell  back  down.  He  prayed  on  his  knees  until  he 
was  overcome  with  pain.  With  hands  crossed  over  his 
breast  he  lay  dying  under  the  uproar.  Then  his  enemy 
found  him,  put  a sword  to  his  neck  and  demanded: 
"Will  you  bow  and  pray  to  the  holy  virgin?"  Zwingli 
shook  his  head,  and  the  warrior  thrust  the  sword 
through  his  neck.  He  died  with  the  words,  "You  can 
kill  the  body,  but  not  the  soul."  His  enemies  dismem- 
bered his  body,  burned  it,  and  scattered  the  ashes  in 
the  wind.  (p.  125)  This  is  followed  by  a heartrending 
story  of  how  the  message  of  Zwingli’s  death  was 
carried  to  his  wife,  who  had  also  lost  four  other  close 
relatives  in  the  battle.  Women  do  get  into  these 
stories  — either  as  potential  widows  or  actual  widows! 
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What  did  tliis  kind  of  church  history  do  for  young 
Kansas  Mcnnonitcs  in  search  of  their  identity  and 
mission?  Remember  that  this  hero  Zwingli  was  the 
man  who  gave  the  order  for  the  death  of  I clix  Mantz, 
the  Anabaptist  after  whom  we  have  named  our  library. 
Lcipoldt’s  text  did  not  even  mention  Mantz,  Conrad 
Grcbcl,  George  Blaurock,  Michael  Sattlcr  or  any  of  the 
Swiss  Brethren.  There  is  a later  paragraph  on  the 
Anabaptists,  a "sch wacrmcrishc  Sekte"  --  a fanatical 
sect  . . . that  wanted  to  overthrow  all  divine  and 
human  order."  (p.  150)  An  cx-Catholic  priest  named 
Menno  Simons  pulled  together  the  fanatical  remnants 
after  their  defeat,  and  today  they  arc  noted  for  "in- 
dustrious diligence  and  quiet  piety."  {"rege  Arheiisam- 
keit  iind  siille  Froemmigkcii")  I imagine  that  young 
Mcnnonitcs  at  Bethel  College  read  this  description  of 
their  religious  forebears  and  felt  rather  ashamed  and 
embarrassed  to  be  Mcnnonitcs  --  a fanatical  people  at 
worst  and  a marginal  and  harmless  people  at  best. 

Why  would  C.  H.  Wcdcl  select  such  a church 
history  textbook  which  so  distorted  and  insulted  his 
people’s  history  and  expressed  a view  of  church  and 
state  so  contrary  to  Mennonite  teachings?  First,  I 
should  say  that  there  was  much  in  this  text,  and  in 
similar  texts  Wedel  used,  which  he  could  heartily 
affirm.  Wcdcl  agreed  with  Lcipoldt  that  church  history 
could  honor  God,  glorify  Christ,  and  provide  useful 
examples  of  heroic  faith  as  well  as  warnings  of 
apostasy.  I have  illustrated  some  of  the  more  obvious 
and  dramatic  points  of  contradiction.  Second,  there 
was  no  better  choice  here  than  there  was  with  United 
States  history.  No  one  had  ever  written  a satisfactory 
church  history  from  a Mennonite  point  of  view.  Such 
a book  or  books  did  not  exist.  Until  alternative 
literature  was  available,  C.  H.  Wedel  had  to  spend 
significant  time  in  his  classes  revising  the  mistaken 
and  distorted  history  in  the  textbooks  he  himself  had 
selected. 


B.  Wedel’s  Historical  Mission 


We  know  Wedel  was  unhappy  with  his  textbook 
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because  he  chose  to  address  this  problem  in  a remar- 
kable way.  If  the  necessary  literature  on  church 
history  from  a Mennonite  perspective  was  not  availa- 
ble, if  no  adequate  history  of  Anabaptism-Mennonitism 
had  yet  been  written,  then  he  would  write  it  himself. 
And  so  the  president  of  Bethel  College  - in  addition 
to  the  administrative  duties  he  detested  and  the  teach- 
ing duties  which  he  loved  — embarked  upon  an  as- 
tonishingly productive  career  of  writing  and  publica- 
tion. In  five  years  between  1899  and  1904,  Wedel 
published  seven  volumes  of  church  and  Bible  history. 
Meanwhile  he  also  found  time  to  write  hundreds  of 
short  articles  for  Mennonite  church  papers.  In  1903, 
for  example,  he  published  45  short  articles  or  editorials 
in  one  periodical  alone,  a Bethel  College  publication 
called  Monatsblaetter  aus  Bethel  College?^ 

Perhaps  the  most  amazing  part  of  Wedel’s  out- 
burst of  scholarly  productivity  is  the  fact  that  it 
constituted  in  some  key  respects  a genuinely  original 
synthesis.  Wedel  organized  and  interpreted  history  in 
a way  that  had  never  been  done  before.  To  be  sure, 
he  did  not  do  much  primary  research  in  the  original 
documents.  He  depended  upon  secondary  sources.  His 
writing  also  covered  the  same  ground  as  his  teaching. 
The  books  all  have  the  flavor  of  fleshed-out  lecture 
notes.  Wedel  did  not  write  in  an  elegant  style  or  with 
literary  flair;  he  made  a point  clearly  and  economically, 
and  then  he  moved  on  to  the  next  point.  Someone 

else  might  have  called  this  output  a kind  of  magnum 
opus.  Wedel  more  modestly  called  it  his  kleine  opus, 
his  "small  work."  Despite  such  disclaimers,  however, 
we  need  to  recognize  the  originality  and  the  momen- 
tousness of  Wedel’s  historical  synthesis.  In  my  judg- 
ment there  has  been  no  intellectual  achievement  to 
match  Wedel’s  work  in  all  the  years  at  Bethel  since.^^ 

What  were  the  central  characteristics  and  themes 
of  Wedel’s  work? 

1.  First,  Wedel  was  comprehensive.  In  the  style 
of  the  thorough  German  scholarship  which  he  learned 
at  Bloomfield  Seminary  in  New  Jersey,  and  which  he 
got  from  his  own  reading  of  German  historians,  Wedel 
embraced  his  subject  in  totality.  The  first  of  these 
books  was  a small  church  history  for  Mennonite  con- 
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grcgation  schools.  It  covered  the  same  scope  as  books 
such  as  Lcipoldt’s,  although  with  far  less  detail.  This 
book  turned  out  to  be  the  most  popular  of  all.  It  was 
eventually  published  in  nine  German  editions  and  two 
English  editions.  But  then  Wedel  started  a sequence  of 
six  volumes  which  set  the  widest  possible  context  for 
understanding  Mennonite  history.  He  started  with 
God’s  creation  and  ended  six  volumes  later  in  the 
present.  The  first  book  covered  Old  Testament  times. 
The  second  covered  the  New  Testament  era.  The  third 
book  brought  the  story  up  to  the  sixteenth-century 
Reformation.  The  fourth  centered  on  the  Reformation, 
in  particular  the  story  of  Anabaptism  and  its  fate. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  were  about  Mennonites  in 
the  various  countries  to  which  the  movement  spread. 
The  focus  of  this  series,  then,  gradually  narrowed  to 
Wedel’s  own  people.  But  Wedel  placed  that  history  in 
its  broader  context  more  thoroughly  and  completely 
than  had  ever  been  done  before.  And  it  has  not  been 
equalled  since. 

Robert  Kreider,  former  director  of  Mennonite 
Library  and  Archives,  recently  prepared  a large  "Ana- 
baptist Mennonite  Time  Line,"  three  feet  high  and 
seven  feet  wide.^*  It  is  a marvelous  teaching  tool  for 
Mennonite  history  and  it  should  be  in  every  Mennonite 
congregation  and  school.  But  C.  H.  Wedel  would  not 
have  been  satisfied  with  this  time  line  because  it  is 
truncated.  It  begins  in  1500.  Wedel  believed  that  the 
Anabaptists  were  part  of  a larger  movement  which 
went  back  to  the  church  of  the  first  century. 

2.  Second,  Wedel  was  scientific.  "History  is  the 
science  of  that  which  has  taken  place,"  he  wrote. 
"Only  free  creatures  can  have  a history."  His  theme 
was  church  history,  but  he  was  also  interested  in  how 
the  story  of  Israel  and  of  the  church  related  to  the 
wider  civilized  world.  He  presented  biblical  and  eccle- 
siastical events  in  their  relationship  to  secular  history 
as  scientific  historians  chronicled  and  explained  it.  At 
all  points  in  his  writing,  Wedel  strove  for  critical 
interpretive  balance.  He  acknowledged  the  flaws  of  his 
heroes.  He  pointed  out  both  the  strengths  and  the 
weaknesses  of  the  characters  and  movements  in  his 
story.  He  heaped  praise  upon  the  Anabaptists,  as  we 
would  expect,  but  also  critiqued  them  for  being  exces- 
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sively  legalistic,  for  their  litcralist  error  in  assuming 
that  Bible  conditions  could  be  carried  over  into  the 
present,  and  for  separating  church  and  world  too 
sharply. 

3.  Third,  Wedcl  was  thematically  centered.  The 
center  of  all  history,  he  believed,  was  Christ  and  his 
church.  Wedcl  had  a unique  name  for  the  true  church 
which  was  God’s  intention  for  human  history.  He 
called  it  "Gemeindekirche,"  a concept  which  doesn’t 
translate  very  well  into  English.  Literally  it  is  "congre- 
gation Church."  The  "Gemeindekirche,"  as  it  took 
shape  in  New  Testament  times  and  developed  through 
history,  consisted  of  small  communities  of  believers 
who  had  voluntarily  committed  themselves  to  Christ, 
who  followed  in  the  way  Christ  had  lived  and  taught, 
and  who  submitted  themselves  to  the  fellowship  and 
discipline  of  fellow  believers.  The  "Gemeindekirche" 
principle  had  a troubled  course  through  the  centuries, 
for  it  was  undermined  and  superseded  by  ecclesiastical 
hierarchies  (the  church  of  bishops  and  popes)  as  well 
as  by  the  power  of  empires  and  nations  (the  estab- 
lished state  church).  The  authentic  church  — essen- 
tially a local  and  primary  manifestation  — could  be 
submerged  and  forced  underground.  But  it  would 
emerge  again  at  times  of  renewal,  as  in  the  Anabaptist 
Reformation.  Wedel’s  central  theme  was  Christ’s 
church,  the  Gemeindekirche. 

4.  Fourth,  Wedel  wrote  history  from  the  under- 
side. He  often  turned  the  accepted  orthodox  interpre- 
tation on  its  head.  The  so-called  heretics  and  fanatics 
were  often  those  who  carried  God’s  truth.  Those 
whom  the  history  books  saw  as  heroes  of  the  faith 
often  turned  out  to  be  the  betrayers  of  Christianity.  In 
Wedel’s  story  the  Anabaptist  Hans  Denck  got  more 
coverage  than  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne,  or  even  Constantine.  Indeed,  Constantine 
marked  the  fall  of  the  church,  not  its  victory.  With 
the  establishment  of  the  church  through  the  sword,  the 
church  fell  captive  not  only  to  popes  but  also  to  the 
state.  The  true  church  was  a body  of  believers  who 
were  scorned  and  persecuted  by  the  authorities  but 
who  somehow  survived  from  Jesus’  times  until  the 
present.  Here  was  a history  of  the  "underside,"  or  a 
"people’s  history"  of  the  despised  and  rejected  ones. 
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The  Gemeindekirche  may  have  been  beaten  down 
through  the  centuries  so  much  that  only  the  barest 
traces  of  its  presence  were  available  to  historians,  but 
it  was  the  carrier  God’s  truth  for  all  mankind  in 
human  history.  And  the  Mennonites,  when  they  were 
true  to  their  heritage,  carried  on  the  Gemeindekirche 
tradition.  It  was  a remarkable  revision  of  orthodox 
history  for  any  who  chose  to  listen. 

How  exciting  it  must  have  been  for  Mennonite 
students  in  Bethel’s  earliest  years  to  sit  in  Wedel’s 
classes  and  experience  the  unfolding  of  this  com- 
prehensive historical  synthesis!  It  was  history  told  to 
make  Mennonites  proud  of  who  they  were  — so  unlike 
what  one  read  in  other  church  history  books  --  and  to 
charge  young  leaders  with  a vision  to  carry  out  their 
heritage  of  kingdom  building.  There  are  numerous 
testimonies  of  students  that  Wedel  was  their  greatest 
teacher.  Some  students  who  couldn’t  attend  Bethel 
because  they  were  needed  on  the  farm  or  because 
there  wasn’t  money  for  tuition  made  arrangements  to 
get  the  notes  from  Wedel’s  classes  (before  the  books 
were  published)  to  study  them  at  home  in  the  evening 
by  lamplight  or  on  Sunday.  The  books  were  read  in 
Mennonite  communities  in  Europe,  including  in  the 
Mennonite  colonies  in  Russia.  Two  young  Mennonites 
in  Russia,  inspired  by  Wedel’s  writings,  later  came  to 
teach  on  the  Bethel  faculty.  One  was  Amy  Suderman 
Enss,  who  taught  French  here  in  the  1920s.  Another 
was  Cornelius  Krahn,  who  did  so  much  as  an  Anabap- 
tist scholar  and  librarian-archivist  to  extend  the  tradi- 
tion that  Wedel  had  described.  Cornelius  Krahn  today 
is  proud  to  consider  himself  an  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual son  of  Bethel’s  earlier  Cornelius. 


C.  Sources 


Wedel  wrote  his  books  for  a popular  audience, 
above  all  for  the  people  at  Bethel  and  in  his  own 
Kansas  Gemeindekirchen,  and  he  did  not  bother  with 
the  scholarly  apparatus  of  footnotes.  But  he  did 
identify  his  leading  sources  at  the  beginning  of  his 
works.  His  list  included  nearly  seventy  sources  — 
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Top.  Detail  from  the  Anabaptist  Mennonite  Time  Line 
created  by  Robert  Kreider. 

Bottom.  Cornelius  H.  Wedel's  Mennonite  history  'Kle- 
ine  opus’  beside  the  great  work  of  the  Pietist 
church  historian  Gottfried  Arnold  ( 1666-17 14. 
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books,  articles,  and  unpublished  sources.  Some  were 
primary  sources,  such  as  the  writings  of  Menno  Simons, 
Dirk  Phillips,  and  Thiclcman  van  Bracht.  Most  were 
secondary  sources.  Keith  Sprunger,  my  colleague  in 
Bethel’s  history  department,  has  told  me  that  in  order 
to  understand  the  mental  world  of  C.  H.  Wedel,  one 
needs  to  read  all  the  books  that  Wedel  read.  Perhaps 
we  today  have  a student  at  Bethel  College  who  will 
undertake  such  a work.  In  the  meantime  let  me  offer 
the  thesis,  on  the  basis  of  my  more  limited  examination 
of  Wedel’s  sources,  that  Wedel  was  deeply  rooted  in 
the  strand  of  influence  upon  Bethel  College  that  we 
have  called  German  "Volkstum,"  especially  as  it  was 
expressed  in  the  German  Pietist  tradition.  I will  refer 
to  just  four  examples  of  Wedel’s  key  sources  which  I 
consider  especially  significant  and  interesting. 

1.  Gottfried  Arnold.  (1666-1714)  At  the  head  of 
Wedel’s  list  of  sources,  perhaps  because  it  was  alpha- 
betical but  perhaps  also  because  of  its  profound  influ- 
ence, was  the  massive  and  magisterial  work  of  the 
most  prominent  Pietist  historian  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  Gottfried  Arnold.  At  the  turn  of 
the  century  he  published  this  massive  two  volume 
Unparteyische  Kirchen-  und  Ketzer-Historie  — a his- 
tory of  the  church  and  of  heresy.^®  Gottfried  Arnold 
did  something  which  church  historians  had  never  done 
before.  Previously,  Christian  historians  had  rejected 
those  persons  and  movements  which  the  church  had 
rejected  in  their  own  day.  Heretics  were  heretics. 
But  Arnold  read  the  works  of  so-called  heretics  and 
found  much  to  be  admired  in  them.  No  one  was  to  be 
rejected,  Arnold  decided,  because  they  were  scorned  or 
persecuted  in  the  past.  Indeed,  there  was  often  more 
truth  in  the  so-called  heretics  than  in  the  teachings  of 
the  so-called  orthodox.  With  this  insight  Arnold 
proceeded  with  typical  German  scholarly  thoroughness 
to  read  for  himself  all  the  available  primary  source 
materials  of  the  heretics  and  put  it  down  in  these 
massive  volumes.  Along  the  way  he  became  the  first 
reputable  scholar  since  the  Reformation  to  read  and 
evaluate  the  Anabaptists  on  the  basis  of  what  they 
themselves  said  and  wrote,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
what  their  accusers  in  the  established  churches  wrote. 
Arnold  did  not  necessarily  consider  the  Anabaptists  to 
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be  any  closer  to  God’s  truth  than  other  heretics  in  his 
story,  but  his  works  were  very  important  for  Menno- 
nites  for  obvious  reasons.  Any  Mennonite  scholar  at 
the  time  Bethel  began  would  have  liked  to  have  a copy 
of  Arnold’s  books  alongside  the  Martyrs  Mirror. 
Mennonite  Library  and  Archives  today  has  two  sets  of 
Arnold’s  history.  One  set  belonged  to  Samuel  S. 
Haury,  who  studied  at  the  Wadsworth  Seminary  and  at 
the  mission  school  in  Barmen  in  Germany,  and  who 
became  the  first  Mennonite  missionary  to  work  among 
the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians. 

2.  Ludwig  Keller  (1849-1915)  Ludwig  Keller  was 
a professional  German  archivist  and  historian  who 
greatly  influenced  Wedel  and  other  Mennonites  around 
the  turn  of  the  century.^°  Like  Gottfried  Arnold, 
Keller  lifted  up  the  role  of  alleged  heretics  in  church 
history.  But  Keller  had  his  own  special  Christian 
humanist  vision  for  world  brotherhood.  He  was  attrac- 
ted to  the  spiritual  ideals  of  the  Waldensians,  a sepa- 
rate religious  sect  of  the  late  Middle  Ages.  He  found 
the  same  ideals  in  the  Anabaptists.  Keller  believed 
these  groups  provided  a basis  for  potential  modern 
social  and  religious  renewal,  and  he  hoped  that  Menno- 
nites, Baptists,  Free  Masons,  and  others  would  join  him 
in  the  renewal  effort.  Between  1880  and  1890  Keller 
published  a number  of  scholarly  works  on  Reformation 
and  Anabaptist  subjects  which  gave  new  credibility  and 
stature  to  Mennonite  history.  Keller  called  the  Wal- 
densians and  the  Anabaptists  the  "Old  Evangelical 
Brotherhoods"  and  insisted  that  their  teachings  and 
institutions  had  continued  in  an  unbroken  line  from  the 
early  church  to  the  present. 

Mennonite  leaders  in  Europe  and  America  read 
Keller’s  works  with  great  interest,  and  many  of  them 
corresponded  with  Keller,  who  hoped  to  recruit  them 
for  his  renewal  vision.  By  the  time  C.  H.  Wedel  began 
writing  his  history,  however,  Keller  had  given  up  on 
the  Mennonites  as  hopelessly  traditional  and  sectarian 
and  had  sought  allies  elsewhere.  But  Wedel  was  deeply 
influenced  by  Keller’s  writings  and  accepted  the  idea 
that  there  was  a kind  of  direct  apostolic  succession 
from  the  early  church  to  the  Anabaptists.  Wedel 
referred  to  this  counter-establishment  tradition  as  an 
ongoing  "congregation  Christendom."  It  is  possible  that 
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Wcdcl  got  his  term  "congregation  Christendom"  {Ge- 
meindechristentum)  from  Keller,  because  Keller  did  use 
it  marginally  in  reference  to  the  Waldcnsians.  Wcdcl 
took  a concept  which  was  marginal  in  Keller’s  thinking 
and  turned  it  into  his  central  principle. 

3.  Anna  Brons  (1810-1902).  One  of  Ludwig 

Keller’s  German  Mennonite  correspondents  and  friends 
was  Anna  Brons,  an  amateur  historian  from  northern 
Germany. In  1884,  Brons,  then  74  years  old,  pub- 
lished her  first  book:  Ursprung,  Entwickeliing  und 

Schicksale  der  Tauf gesinnlen  oder  Mennoniten  (Origin, 
Development  and  Fate  of  the  Anabaptists  or  Menno- 
nites).  She  surely  charted  a path  for  Mennonite 
historians  who  were  inspired  by  Keller.  Like  Wedel, 
Brons  emphasized  the  centrality  of  the  Anabaptist 
understanding  of  Gemeinde.  But  she  was  a German 
nationalist  who  found  Anabaptist  nonresistance  to  be 
something  of  an  embarrassment.  She  wrote  that  Ana- 
baptists were  pacifists  out  of  their  social  and  political 
necessity,  rather  than  because  of  their  understanding 
of  Scripture.  As  important  as  her  pioneering  work 
was,  it  was  sure  to  be  quickly  superseded  as  Mennonite 
historical  consciousness  blossomed  toward  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

4.  George  C.  Seibert  (1828-1902).  To  understand 
why  Wedel  chose  to  define  and  center  his  vision  as  a 
particular  form  of  "Christendom,"  it  is  important  to 
consider  the  influence  of  the  man  Wedel  considered  to 
be  his  greatest  teacher.  Dr.  George  Carl  Seibert.  Dr. 
Seibert  was  a German  immigrant  historian,  theologian, 
editor,  teacher  and  pastor  in  Newark  and  Bloomfield, 
New  Jersey.  Wedel  studied  and  taught  at  Bloomfield 
for  six  years  before  returning  to  Kansas  in  1891  to 
teach  at  Halstead  Seminary  and  Bethel  College.  Wedel 
believed  that  Seibert’s  teaching  made  Bloomfield  a 
better  place  to  study  than  the  Baptist  seminary  at 
Rochester,  which  admittedly  may  have  had  a warmer 
piety,  and  Union  Theological  Seminary,  which  had  more 
impressive  buildings.  According  to  Wedel,  Seibert 
understood  how  to  call  upon  the  wealth  of  his  compre- 
hensive knowledge  with  such  persuasive  reason  and 
feeling  that  students  found  all  of  his  deep  insights 
incontrovertible  whether  or  not  they  were  predisposed 
to  agree.®^  In  addition  to  serving  as  intellectual  giant 
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of  Bloomfield  seminary,  Seibert  was  the  editor  of  the 
Deutsche  Volksfreund,  a German-American  evangelical 
weekly  newspaper  of  exceptionally  high  quality  which 
found  its  way  into  many  Mcnnonite  homes  in  Europe  as 
well  as  North  America. 

Dr.  Seibert  was  not  a Mennonite  nor  did  he 
express  any  special  affinity  for  the  ideals  of  Anabap- 
tism  or  the  potential  of  Anabaptism-Mennonitism  in  the 
present,  as  did  Ludwig  Keller.  Wedel  did  claim,  how- 
ever, that  Seibert  was  a "friend  of  the  Mennonites" 
who  appreciated  their  anti-militarism  and  who  defended 
them  against  false  literary  stereotypes.^®  Seibert 
taught  Wedel  a particular  way  of  viewing  the  history 
of  church  and  world.  In  the  tradition  of  German 
idealism,  Seibert  believed  that  a metaphysical  reality 
lay  behind  the  phenomena  of  historical  study,  and  that 
the  purpose  of  historical  study  was  to  understand  this 
reality.  The  shape  of  history  was  dialectical.  Historical 
phenomena  presented  themselves  in  patterns  of  oppo- 
sing tendencies  which  appeared  to  contain  both  contra- 
dictory and  common  elements. 

Seibert’s  historical  books  typically  dealt  with  two 
great  historical  manifestations  in  dialectical  tension. 
He  wrote  one  major  work  exploring  the  relationship  of 
the  Greek  classical  tradition  with  the  Christian  tradi- 
tion " Griechentum  und  Christentiim  ("Greekdom  and 
Christendom").  That  book  was  translated  into  a number 
of  different  languages.  He  wrote  another  book  on 
German  culture  and  Christianity,  again  in  polarity  as 
"Deutschtum  und  Christentum."  As  the  problems  of 
Germans  in  America  preoccupied  him  later,  Seibert 
wrote  another  book  comparing  and  contrasting  German- 
ism and  Americanism.  In  all  these  works,  Seibert 
endeavored  to  explore  the  characteristic  essence  of 
each  tradition,  and  find  that  of  value  which  it  had  to 
offer  to  its  counter-tradition.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
Griechentum  und  Christentum  Seibert  wrote  fervently 
of  the  value  of  Greek  language,  art,  and  philosophy 
and  of  their  importance  as  contributions  to  Christian- 
ity. He  went  on  to  say  that  the  Catholics  took  the 
Greek  artistic  impulse  and  carried  it  so  far  that  aes- 
thetic interest  and  cultic  development  displaced  true 
inner  religion;  but  the  Protestants  overreacted  and 
removed  even  organs  and  bells,  leaving  a cold,  empty. 
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and  austere  church,  (p.  159)  Thus  the  dialectic  contin- 
ued in  church  history.*^ 

In  Seibert’s  view,  the  resolution  of  the  dialectic 
was  always  in  Christ.  Americans  and  Germans,  for  all 
their  differences,  could  find  a oneness  in  Christ,  as 
surely  as  Greeks  and  Jews  could  be  reconciled  in 
Christ.  Christ  was  a historical  manifestation,  the 
middle  point  and  the  key  of  world  history.  This 
principle  must  be  applied  to  historical  study  in  the 
broadest  sense.  The  development  of  mankind,  Seibert 
wrote,  must  be  understood  "from  the  standpoint  of 
Christentum."^^ 


D.  Wedel’s  Synthesis 


In  his  final  year  at  Bloomfield  Seminary  Wedel 
wrote,  "The  faithful  Lord  has  granted  me  this  place.  . 
. . Here  I really  came  alive."^®  After  six  years  of 
studying  and  working  with  Dr.  Seibert,  Wedel  moved  to 
Kansas  for  his  teaching  and  writing  career.  It  was 
quite  natural  for  Wedel,  following  Seibert’s  method,  to 
conceive  of  Anabaptist-Mennonitism  as  a world  histori- 
cal phenomenon,  not  simply  an  isolated  incident  of 
Reformation  times.  Wedel  had  a more  ambitious  agenda 
than  to  rescue  the  reputation  of  Mennonite  history. 
He  was  indeed  concerned  that  sixteenth-century  Ana- 
baptist leaders  were  not  as  evil  and  dangerous  as  the 
church  history  books  said  they  were,  and  that  Menno- 
nites  in  succeeding  centuries  were  more  significant 
than  usually  recognized.  But  he  also  proposed  to  see 
Mennonitism  more  broadly  as  part  of  a world-historical 
movement. 

Moreover,  following  Seibert  and  the  method  of 
German  idealism,  Wedel  tended  to  see  Anabaptism  as 
one  expression  of  a metaphysical  ideal.  Wedel’s  name 
for  that  ideal,  never  used  exactly  in  this  way  before, 
was  Gemeindechristentum  or  congregation  Christendom. 
In  the  fashion  of  Hegelian  dialectical  idealism,  Wedel 
saw  the  congregation  Christendom  to  be  in  historical 
tension  with  the  other  larger  Christendom  of  estab- 
lished governments  and  popes.  This  approach  to 
history  allowed  him  to  point  to  the  benefits  and  the 
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disadvantages  of  both  sides  of  the  polarity,  while  also 
assuming  that  the  reconciliation  of  the  polarity  was  in 
Christ.  At  the  same  time,  Wedel’s  conviction  that 
God’s  ultimate  truth  was  more  fully  expressed  in  the 
congregation  Christendom  rather  than  the  state  church 
Christendom  was  as  strong  as  Seibert’s  conviction  that 
God’s  ultimate  truth  was  more  manifest  in  Christentum 
than  in  Griechentum. 

The  term  "Christendom"  was  pervasive  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  We  should  not  assume  that  Wedel 
was  influenced  by  only  one  source  to  use  this  concept. 
No  doubt  Wedel  was  aware  of  the  German  Society  for 
Christendom  {Deutsche  Christentumsgesellschaft),  which 
originally  was  founded  late  in  the  eighteenth  century 
for  the  defense  of  orthodox  Christianity,  but  which 
evolved  into  a network  of  associations  in  support  of 
practical  piety  and  home  missions  {Innere  Mission). 
German  Mennonite  Pietists  of  the  van  der  Smissen 
family  supported  the  Christendom  Society  and  provided 
a link  for  contacts  in  America.  Seibert  and  Wedel 
were  committed  to  the  Innere  Mission  ideal  and  consi- 
dered it  to  be  a healthy  development  of  Christendom.^^ 

As  we  consider  C.  H.  Wedel’s  historical  synthesis 
in  the  late  twentieth  century,  we  are  likely  to  find  it 
unsatisfactory  in  a number  of  respects.  Most  obvi- 
ously, the  term  "Christendom"  is  out  of  fashion  and  any 
attempt  to  revive  it  is  not  likely  to  succeed.  More 
foundationally,  the  historical  tradition  of  German 
idealism  has  fallen  on  hard  times,  and  we  cannot 
simply  assume  that  framework  without  pause.  Also,  we 
must  admit  that  Wedel  was  neither  a theologian  nor  a 
philosopher,  and  that  he  did  not  elaborate  his  view- 
point in  any  theoretical  completeness.  Our  brief 
statement  of  his  theoretical  assumptions  is  more  ex- 
plicit than  he  ever  stated  them  himself.  Even  though 
his  synthesis  ran  to  six  volumes,  it  was  a preliminary 
work  and  derivative  in  its  details.  He  was  right  to 
call  it  a "kleine  opus.” 

Nevertheless,  we  should  recognize  two  distinctive 
and  remarkable  features  of  Wedel’s  synthesis. 

First,  Wedel  provided  a new  conceptual  basis  for 
understanding  Anabaptist-Mennonite  separation  from 
the  world.  In  traditional  understandings  and  practices, 
Mennonites  grounded  their  separation  from  the  world 
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in  certain  texts  from  the  New  Testament  or  in  com- 
munity rules  enforced  because  they  had  the  authority 
of  tradition.  Wedel’s  historical  scheme  could  function 
as  an  alternative  way  of  seeing  Mennonite  separate- 
ness. Mennonites,  in  his  view,  were  part  of  a coun- 
ter-cultural tradition  which  went  back  through  the 
Reformation  to  Jesus,  the  center  point  of  all  history. 
The  congregation  Christendom  and  the  state  church 
Christendom  were  conceptually  different  phenomena. 
Wedel’s  synthesis  offered  a rationale  for  a separate 
identity  which  could  be  attractive  for  literate  Menno- 
nites emerging  into  the  modern  world. 

Second,  Wedel  offered  a new  rationale  for  Menno- 
nite cultural  presence  and  development  in  the  world. 
If  Mennonites  were  part  of  a "Christendom,"  they  did 
not  have  to  ignore  or  oppose  art,  literature,  science, 
technology,  and  other  products  of  human  creativity. 
Here  was  a basis,  albeit  limited  in  its  expression,  for 
Mennonites  to  lay  a legitimate  claim  to  their  ownership 
and  development  of  land  and  of  institutions.  Here  was 
a basis  for  cultural  development  among  Mennonites 
which  did  not  sacrifice  Anabaptist  distinctiveness  or 
theological  orthodoxy.  Mennonites  who  for  generations 
had  considered  themselves  strangers  and  pilgrims  in  the 
world  now  had  a rationale  for  sustaining  a place  of 
their  own  within  the  world.  They  could  be  a coun- 
ter-culture, an  alternative  Christendom  which  could 
rightfully  share  in  the  fruits  of  civilization. 


E.  The  Dialogue 


Wedet  Excuse  me,  may  I join  you  this  evening? 

Juhnke:  Yes,  indeed,  we  were  expecting  you.  Why 

have  you  waited  so  long? 

Wedel:  There  really  wasn’t  a chance  to  get  in  any- 

where. Besides,  I was  too  interested  in  learning  where 
I got  my  own  ideas. 

Juhnke:  Was  I wrong  to  give  credit  to  the  likes  of 

Arnold,  Keller,  Brons,  and  Seibert? 

Wedel:  I am  sure  I learned  something  from  each  of 

them.  There  were  other  important  sources  also, 
as  you  know.  But  it  never  occurred  to  me  to 
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state  it  just  like  you  have. 

Jiihnke:  My  task  would  have  been  easier  if  you  had 

written  an  essay  sometime  about  your  philosophy 
of  history. 

Wedel:  I was  a church  historian,  not  a philosopher, 

as  you  said.  But  I have  a question  about  some- 
thing else. 

Juhnke:  Yes? 

Wedel:  You  noted  that  1 had  written  an  alternative 

church  history  from  a Mennonite  viewpoint. 
(Perhaps  you  exaggerated  my  achievement.)  You 
implied  there  also  was  a need  for  an  alternative 
American  history  book  from  a Mennonite  view- 
point. Has  such  a book  been  written? 

Juhnke:  There  are  alternative  texts  today  from  per- 

spectives such  as  Marxism,  Afro-American  nation- 
alism, women’s  liberation,  and  others.  But  none 
from  a distinctively  Anabaptist-Mennonite  view- 
point, such  as  your  church  history  was. 

Wedel:  Why  not?  You’ve  had  a hundred  years  to 

work  at  it.  Or  do  current  American  history 
textbooks  not  have  such  a militarist  and  nation- 
alist bias? 

Juhnke:  I’m  afraid  that  many  are  as  bad  as  ever. 

When  my  son  was  in  the  sixth  grade  his  American 
history  textbook  had  the  following  statement: 
"The  Battle  of  Alamo  was  a loss  for  the  Texans. 
Yet  it  led  to  final  success.  . . . Farmers,  stock 
raisers,  and  adventurers  were  joined  by  the  slogan 
’Remember  the  Alamo.’  They  were  more  set  than 
ever  to  fight  for  freedom.  Their  leader  was  Sam 
Houston."  And  on  that  page  was  a heroic  picture 
of  the  military  Sam  Houston  on  a horse  pawing 
the  air. 

Wedel:  Why  haven’t  you  Mennonite  historians  written 

an  alternative  history,  based  on  Biblical  nonresis- 
tant  values? 

Juhnke:  We  are  just  busy  doing  other  things.  People 
ask  us  to  write  about  other  things:  a history  of 
Bethel  College,  a history  of  the  Mennonite  mis- 
sion board,  a history  of  Mennonites  in  America, 
and  so  on.  It  seems  like  just  about  every  Men- 
nonite congregation  and  institution  nowadays 
wants  its  own  history  done. 
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Weclel:  And  Mcnnonitc  schools  will  keep  using  text- 

books written  by  American  nationalists  and  milita- 
rists for  the  next  hundred  years  as  well? 

Julmkc  Perhaps  someone  is  here  who  hears  your 
appeal.  I surely  agree  our  values  are  relevant  to 
American  history  as  surely  as  to  church  history. 

Wedel:  There  remains  much  to  be  done  to  fulfill  the 

vision  of  Bethel  College. 

Juhnke:  We  all  hope  you  will  join  us  again  for  your 

comments  and  suggestions. 
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IV. 


The  Community  Dialogue 


Bethel  and  the  Ideal  of  Community 


In  this  year  of  the  completion  and  the  naming  of 
the  Mantz  Library  at  Bethel  College,  it  is  proper  for 
us  to  celebrate  the  significant  intellectual  discoveries 
and  moments  of  spiritual  insight  which  happen  in  the 
library  stacks.  Observe,  for  example,  the  strip  by  the 
famous  cartoonist/theologian  Charles  Schulz  which  has 
Charlie  Brown  and  Snoopy  in  the  library  stacks. 
Charlie  Brown  is  looking  on  the  backs  of  books  for 
titles:  "Golden  Retrievers,  Collies,  Dalmatians  . . . 

Great  Danes,  Terriers  . . ."  And  then  he  finds  what 
he  is  looking  for:  "Here  we  are,  a book  on  Beagles." 

Snoopy  takes  the  book,  holds  it  to  his  heart,  and  with 
a beatific  smile  says,  "My  People!"^® 

What  is  happening  to  Snoopy  in  his  moment  of 
ecstasy?  He  is  resolving  an  identity  crisis.  He  sud- 
denly knows  who  he  is.  We  get  the  impression  that 
for  Snoopy  it  doesn’t  make  any  difference  whether  or 
not  he  reads  the  book.  It  is  satisfaction  enough  to 
know  that  the  book  exists.  For  most  of  us,  it  probab- 
ly takes  somewhat  more.  We  need  not  only  to  hold 
the  book,  but  also  to  read  the  explanations  of  the 
kinds  of  people  we  are.  Are  we  first  of  all  Beagles  or 
Bloodhounds,  Americans  or  Canadians,  whites  or  blacks. 
Old  Mennonites  or  Free  Methodists?  What  is  our 
community  of  orientation  and  what  does  it  mean  for 
us?  Before  convocation  is  over  today,  I want  to 
return  to  this  question  and  to  ask  each  of  you  who 
your  people  are.  If  you  could  go  to  the  library  and 
get  one  book,  hold  it  to  your  heart  and  sigh,  "My 
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People!"  --  what  book  would  that  be? 

You  can  choose  your  people,  you  know.  Just 
because  you  grew  up  in  a Mennonite  family  and  church 
doesn’t  mean  you  cannot  chose  to  identify  with  ano- 
ther people.  Thousands  have  done  so.  Theodore 
Wedel,  son  of  president  C.  H.  Wedel,  chose  to  live  and 
work  in  the  Episcopalian  tradition,  and  he  made  a 
magnificent  contribution  among  his  chosen  people.  Or 
just  because  you  grew  up  black  in  a solidly  Baptist 
community  in  Mississippi  does  not  mean  you  cannot 
choose  to  identify  with  a predominantly  white  in  a 
suburb  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Peoplehood  and  community 
are  choices. 

Patty  Shelly  has  written  a lyric  she  calls  "Moses 
Song,"  about  this  man  who  was  born  a Hebrew  but 
raised  an  Egyptian,  who  had  to  flee  into  the  desert  to 
find  out  who  he  was  and  who  his  people  were: 

I am  going;  I am  going; 

I am  following  the  wind;  I am  following  the  fire; 

I am  listening  to  that  still  small  voice 
give  me  strength  for  when  I tire. 

God  knows  where  I’m  going  into  the  desert  and 
far  away  from  home. 

Truth  and  justice  from  the  mountain  are  calling 
choose  your  people  and  find  your  soul.^® 

Are  we  like  the  youthful  Moses  in  the  desert?  In 
order  to  find  our  souls,  we  must  choose  our  people? 

From  the  first  days  of  classes  at  Bethel  College, 
the  ideal  of  community  or  peoplehood  has  been  a 
powerful  centering  force.  Bethel  was  a product  of 
communities  which  created  and  supported  the  college. 
Bethel  was  itself  a new  community  of  teachers  and 
students.  And  Bethel  intended  for  its  faculty  and 
students  to  go  out  beyond  the  campus  to  create  new 
communities  as  well  as  to  uplift  the  life  of  ongoing 
communities. 

But  what  did  Bethel  mean  by  community?  Our 
founding  mothers  and  fathers  a hundred  years  ago  used 
many  different  words  for  community,  some  English  and 
some  German:  church,  peoplehood,  fellowship,  denomi- 
nation, Kingdom  of  God,  Gemeinschaft,  Gemeinde,  Volk 
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and  Volkstum,  Mennonitism  and  Mennonitentum,  and 
more.  Like  any  rich  and  powerful  ideal,  the  symbol  of 
community  has  had  many  layers  of  meaning,  many 
associations  which  evoke  both  emotional  and  rational 
responses.  Often  these  meanings  were  in  tension  with 
each  other. 

In  these  lectures  I have  pointed  to  three  primary 
sources  of  community  identity  for  Bethel  College  in  its 
earliest  years:  Anabaptist-Mennonitism;  German  Volks- 

tum', and  American  Democracy.  Each  of  these  tradi- 
tions made  claims  upon  Bethel  College  for  the  values 
and  symbols  of  its  own  community. 

In  1893  at  the  opening  dedication  of  Bethel 
College,  representatives  of  American  democracy,  a 
women’s  organization  mostly  from  Newton,  provided  a 
large  American  flag  which  hung  from  a third  story 
window  in  the  absence  of  a flag  pole.  Here  the  com- 
munity of  American  Democracy  made  its  claim."*®  In 
the  Bethel  College  charter,  the  Mennonite  founding 
fathers  made  sure  that  the  board  of  the  directors  and 
the  corporation  would  remain  under  control  of  members 
of  their  own  denomination.  Thus  the  community  of 
Anabaptist-Mennonitism  established  control.  In  the 
opening  months  of  school,  lovers  of  German  literature 
on  the  faculty  and  student  body  organized  a Schiller 
Verein,  a literary  society  named  after  the  great  hero 
of  German  letters,  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich  Schiller 
(1759-1803).  And  so  German  Volkstum  expressed  itself. 

The  tugging  and  pulling  of  these  traditions, 
sometimes  competitive  and  sometimes  complementary, 
created  the  force  for  Bethel’s  development  and  change. 
The  Americans  in  Newton  made  it  clear  that  they 
preferred  Bethel  to  be  "non-sectarian."  The  Menno- 
nites  were  concerned  about  the  militaristic  implications 
of  the  American  flag.  Some  conservative  Mennonite 
pastors  expressed  concern  that  the  Schiller  Verein 
elevated  the  memory  of  a German  writer  who  saw 
Christ  as  a moral  leader  but  not  as  the  savior  from 
sin. 

In  most  of  the  years  at  Bethel  College,  this  has 
been  a fruitful  and  creative  tension,  a source  of  en- 
ergy, creativity,  and  discovery.  There  have  been 
times,  however,  in  which  the  tensions  became  destruc- 
tive. 
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At  the  Bethel  College  Board  of  Directors  meeting 
a few  weeks  ago  we  had  several  vivid  examples  of  how 
these  traditions  compete  to  define  Bethel  College.  Out 
of  the  Anabaptist-Mcnnonitc  tradition  came  a proposal 
to  name  our  new  library  after  Anna  and  Felix  Mantz 
from  the  sixteenth  century.  Some  board  members, 
more  attuned  to  Americanism  than  Anabaptism,  were 
reluctant  to  vote  for  a name  which  seemed  so  remote. 
How  can  you  reconcile  martyrdom  with  the  kind  of 
entrepreneurial  organization  which  built  that  library? 
Another  example:  The  board  discussed  a proposal 

which  is  surely  the  quintessence  of  Americanism  — to 
conduct  a marketing  survey  to  learn  how  best  to 
promote  Bethel’s  image  and  market  our  product.  Some 
board  members  said  that  they  realized  the  proposal  may 
be  sound  and  necessary,  but  that  they  also  felt  that  a 
Madison  Avenue  program  could  compromise  the  essen- 
tial principles  and  character  of  Bethel  College.  The 
tug  of  war  continues. 

To  understand  the  character  and  quality  of  cam- 
pus and  community  life  a century  ago  it  is  important 
to  realize  that  our  foreparents  lived  in  a far  more 
patriarchal  and  prescriptive  age  than  we  do.  It  is  also 
important  to  realize  that  at  the  outset  Bethel  was  a 
college  more  in  its  dreams  than  in  reality.  The  educa- 
tional level  of  these  people  simply  did  not  yet  warrant 
a college  level  program.  The  announced  teaching  plan 
at  the  outset  did  not  propose  four  levels  as  we  pre- 
sently have  (freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior), 
but  a nine-level  or  nine-year  program,  neatly  and 
symmetrically  organized  into  three  stages:  preparatory, 
academic,  and  college.  The  first  six  levels  carried 
Latin  names.  Students  were  told  that  they  would  be 
tested  and  assigned  to  their  appropriate  level  when 
they  arrived  on  campus. 
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College 


Senior 

Middle 

Junior 

Prima 


Academic 


Secunda 

Tertia 

Quarta 


Preparatory 


Quinta 

Sexta  (remedial) 


Out  of  the  total  enrollment  of  98  students  for  the 
first  year,  1893-1894,  not  a single  student  qualified  for 
college  status.  All  77  men  and  21  women  were  assig- 
ned to  either  the  Preparatory  or  the  Academic  courses. 
Bethel  in  the  first  years  in  fact  was  not  a college  at 
all.  It  was  a kind  of  junior  high  school  or  academy 
which  planned  to  be  a college  some  day.  Not  until 
1912,  its  nineteenth  year  of  operation  in  Harvey 
County,  did  Bethel  graduate  its  first  college  seniors. 
Cornelius  H.  Wedel  was  president  of  what  they  called 
Bethel  College  for  nearly  twenty  years.  He  died  in 
1910,  before  he  had  a chance  to  present  a diploma  to  a 
single  Bethel  College  graduate!  Meanwhile,  the  student 
body  had  a youthful  cast,  as  students  were  accepted  at 
age  fourteen.  There  were  many  more  mature  students 
as  well,  who  had  not  had  earlier  opportunity  for 
education.  Mature  and  responsible  students  were  given 
positions  of  leadership  in  the  community.  The  first 
designated  librarian,  for  example,  was  a promising 
student  from  Mountain  Lake,  Minnesota,  Peter  A. 
Penner. 

As  more  mature  students  made  it  into  college 
level  work,  they  served  as  not  only  librarians  but  also 
as  teachers  for  the  Preparatory  and  Academic  classes. 
Teacher  certification  in  Kansas  a hundred  years  ago 
was  far  less  stringent  than  today.  You  could  teach  in 
a public  school  after  just  one  year  of  college.  After  a 
few  years.  Bethel  "College"  consisted  of  a handful  of 
faculty  members,  a handful  of  college  level  students, 
and  a lot  of  junior-high  and  high-school  students.  And 
the  brightest  college  level  students  paid  their  way  by 
teaching  the  lower  level  classes.  In  the  1909-10  school 
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year,  for  example,  the  following  college  students  taught 
lower-level  classes:  Peter  R.  Schroeder  taught  "Ameri- 

can Classics";  J.  C.  Kliewer  taught  "Grammar";  W.  J. 
Gallc  taught  "German";  Cornelius  C.  Regier  taught  "U. 
S.  history";  Ferdinand  J.  Isaac  taught  "Higher  Arithme- 
tic"; and  Miss  Lizzie  Wirkler  taught  "Drawing."^^ 

In  the  beginning  years  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  this  community  stated  quite  explicitly  that  the 
college  functioned  in  loco  parentis,  in  the  place  of  the 
parent.  The  rules  were  the  same  as  those  observed  "in 
every  Christian  family."  Few  rules  needed  to  be 
mentioned,  said  the  catalog,  beyond  the  guide  of 
Philippians  4:8.  "Whatever  is  true,  whatever  is  noble, 
whatever  is  right,  whatever  is  pure,  whatever  is  lovely, 
whatever  is  admirable  — if  anything  is  excellent  or 
praiseworthy  --  think  about  such  things."  Bethel  Col- 
lege was  partly  a family,  partly  a church,  and  partly 
an  educational  institution. 

As  an  act  of  centennial  piety  and  celebration,  it 
might  be  interesting  for  us  at  Bethel  to  adopt,  if  only 
for  a few  days,  the  pattern  and  schedule  of  community 
life  of  that  first  year.  What  would  it  mean?  We 
would  all  get  up  at  6:30  a.m.  and  retire  at  10:00  p.m. 
- 10:30  at  the  absolute  latest.  (Keep  in  mind  that  our 
lives  would  not  be  complicated  by  electricity,  automo- 
biles, television  or  the  World  Series.)  We  would  eat 
our  meals  together,  family  style,  at  times  set  aside  for 
"refreshment"  — 12:00-1:00  p.m.  and  5:30-7:00  p.m. 

Saturday  afternoon  would  also  be  a "refreshment"  time 
and  the  only  time  students  would  do  their  necessary 
business  in  the  city  of  Newton.  At  all  other  times 
except  those  "refreshment"  hours  we  would  be  busy 
studying,  or  as  the  catalog  said,  "diligent  learning 
should  take  place."  If  visitors  were  to  arrive  on 
campus,  they  would  first  need  to  check  in  with  the 
president  (called  "principal")  and  get  appropriate  per- 
mission so  the  students  would  not  be  disturbed  at  their 
work. 

All  this,  the  catalogue  says,  was  for  a community 
with  as  few  rules  as  possible!  But  if  it  seems  highly 
regimented,  we  should  recognize  that  this  was  a differ- 
ent age  and  that  most  students  found  these  regulations 
no  more  oppressive  than  we  find  our  rules  today. 
After  all,  the  rules  at  Bethany  College  in  Lindsborg,  at 
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Sterling  College,  or  at  other  Christian  academies  and 
colleges  of  the  time  were  very  similar.  We  might  well 
imagine  that  the  campus  community  environment  was 
most  difficult  for  those  who  were  not  Mennonites. 
They  had  to  eat  Mennonite  food  in  the  dining  hall  -- 
borscht,  zwieback,  plumamoos  --  and  put  up  with 
fellow  students  telling  Mennonite  in-jokes,  in  Platt- 
deutsch  even.  Mennonitism  could  become  very  ethno- 
centric on  a college  campus,  as  surely  as  it  could  in 
the  rural  communities  of  Bethel’s  constituency.  Indeed, 
coming  to  terms  with  the  Mennonite  community  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  the  greatest  problems  and  chal- 
lenges at  Bethel  College. 

Wedel:  Excuse  me! 

Juhnke:  President  Wedel!  Welcome  to  our  meeting. 

Wedel:  Your  lectures  are  informative.  But  we  do  need 
to  talk  about  Mennonitism  at  Bethel  College. 
Juhnke:  I trust  you  understand  that  times  have  chang- 

ed. About  half  of  our  students  at  Bethel  are  not 
Mennonites— and  quite  a few  faculty  too.  They 
get  turned  off,  with  good  reason,  when  we  play 
the  Mennonite  game  or  talk  about  borscht  and 
zwieback. 

Wedel:  Mennonite  peoplehood  is  not  a game.  Every 

religious  tradition  in  the  world,  every  denomina- 
tion, expresses  its  truth  in  some  concrete  forms. 
Juhnke:  We  spoke  of  varieties  of  religious  expression 

yesterday  morning. 

Wedel:  Yes.  The  point  is  not  to  get  bogged  down  in 

the  particular  forms,  but  to  find  the  universal 
truths  carried  in  them. 

Juhnke:  There  is  universal  truth  in  Mennonite  borscht? 

In  which  kind,  beet  borscht  or  cabbage  borscht? 
Wedel:  Your  cleverness  exceeds  your  understanding. 

Brother  Juhnke.  You  need  some  instruction. 
Name  one  of  your  personal  heroes,  someone  from 
outside  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  tradition  who 
has  inspired  you. 

Juhnke:  Well,  let’s  see.  I would  say  Mohandas  K. 

Gandhi,  the  great  Indian  teacher  of  Soul-Force  - 
Satyagraha.  I’ve  been  inspired  by  his  writings 
and  by  his  example. 

Wedel:  You  had  no  "problem"  with  his  life  style  — 
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his  half-nakcdncss,  his  loin  cloth,  his  strange 
diet,  his  odd  Hindu  customs? 

Juhnke:  No,  no  problem.  In  fact  I had  some  friends 

who  experimented  with  a Ghandian  life  style.  But 
you  didn’t  have  to  wear  what  Gandhi  wore  and 
cat  what  Gandhi  ate  to  learn  from  him. 

Wedel:  Right.  You  didn’t  need  to  wear  a loin  cloth 

to  learn  his  truth.  Sometimes  it  could  be  helpful 
to  experiment  with  the  taste  and  feel  of  his  ways, 
even  if  they  seemed  strange.  But  his  cultural 
peculiarities  didn’t  contradict  his  message.  They 
enhanced  it. 

Juhnke:  I see  your  point.  But  surely  you  must  admit 

that  it  is  possible  for  a religious-ethnic  group  to 
be  narrow  and  intolerant,  to  use  their  culture  to 
build  barriers  against  other  people.  Surely  you 
are  aware  of  how  Mennonites  offend  others  with 
what  we  call  "Mennonite  games." 

Wedel:  Yes,  of  course.  We  all  need  to  learn  elemen- 

tary politeness  and  social  grace.  But  the  deeper 
issue  is  the  validity  of  cultural  variety.  As  I 
wrote  in  my  book.  Words  to  Young  Christians. 
"The  Lord,  in  fostering  His  church,  has  not  found 
it  wise  to  destroy  differences  of  race  or  nation- 
ality.'"*^ 

Juhnke:  So  you  believe  we  should  treat  Mennonite 

culture  as  a strength  rather  than  a weakness,  and 
that  we  should  invite  others  to  participate  in  it 
like  Gandhi  invited  outsiders  into  his  ashram? 

Wedel:  Precisely!  To  eat  mach  kuchen  in  Freeman, 

to  tell  jokes  about  low  Germans  in  Goessel,  or  to 
sing  #606  in  Saskatoon  may  well  help  our  friends 
from  other  traditions  to  understand  the  values  of 
family  relationships  or  the  sense  of  place  so 
important  in  the  life  of  our  people. 

Juhnke:  I can  agree  with  that,  as  long  as  you  agree 

that  it  works  in  reverse  as  well.  Mennonites 
have  much  to  learn  from  other  cultural  traditions. 

Wedel:  Certainly.  As  I see  it,  your  task  in  these 

Menno  Simons  lectures  is  not  to  treat  Mennoni- 
tism  as  a problem,  but  rather  to  define  the 
universal  truths  of  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite 
tradition  which  are  carried  along  by  these  parti- 
cular cultural  ways.  That  is  enough  for  today. 
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A central  theme  of  C.  H.  Wedel’s  teaching  is  that 
of  community.  Speaking  German  as  he  did,  Wedel  used 
the  word  Gemeinde.  At  Bethel  we  were  to  learn  the 
meaning  of  Gemeinde.  We  were  to  be  prepared  to  live 
productively  and  creatively  in  Gemeinde.,  in  community. 
Bethel’s  mission  was  to  inspire  students  with  the 
mission  of  going  out  and  founding  new  Gemeinden,  new 
Christian  communities.  It  is  a theme  which  needs 
special  emphasis  in  the  1980s  --  a time  of  expressive 
individualism,  the  "Me"  generation,  the  era  of  self-(u\- 
fillment.  We  need  a sense  of  community  as  never 
before. 

This  sense  of  community  doesn’t  just  happen 
accidentally  or  automatically,  and  it  is  a special  chal- 
lenge in  the  anonymous  world  of  the  city.  By  Ge- 
meinde Wedel  did  not  mean  just  making  friends  with 
whoever  happened  to  come  along  — like  the  Beatles 
used  to  sing,  "I  get  by  with  a little  help  from  my 
friends."  The  Bethel  tradition  speaks  of  a profounder 
community.  The  Gemeinde  is  made  up  of  persons  who 
have  encountered  Jesus  Christ,  who  have  promised  to 
follow  in  His  way,  and  who  have  committed  themselves 
to  be  responsible  to  and  for  each  other  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  believers. 

This  community,  this  church,  this  peoplehood,  is 
truly  universal.  It  has  its  roots  in  the  Hebrew  Old 
Testament  story.  It  came  to  birth  with  the  life,  death 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  It  has  spread 
around  the  world  to  all  lands,  to  all  peoples,  to  all 
cultures.  There  is  no  cultural  boundary  this  people- 
hood  cannot  cross. 

While  the  idea  of  Christian  community  is  univer- 
sal, the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  tradition  views  it  from  a 
special  angle.  According  to  C.  H.  Wedel,  the  church  is 
not  primarily  a institution  with  bishops  and  archbishops 
and  high  offices  supported  by  official  government 
proclamations  and  weapons.  Nor  is  the  church  primarily 
a place  where  properly  ordained  priests  perform  pre- 
scribed liturgies  which  invoke  God’s  grace  and  protec- 
tion. 

In  the  Bethel  tradition  the  church  consists 
primarily  of  small,  local  bodies  of  believers  who  study 
the  Scriptures  and  seek  to  live  out  the  Lordship  of 
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Christ.  They  take  the  Bible  seriously.  They  read  in 
the  Bible  where  Jesus  says  "Love  your  Enemies"  and 
they  read  how  Jesus  lived  out  that  costly  love  in  his 
own  life.  So  people  in  this  Biblical  tradition  arc  ready 
to  live  out  the  consequences  in  a world  of  militarism, 
unpopular  though  that  commitment  may  be.  And  it  is 
life  in  community  that  will  sustain  you  when  life  gets 
tough. 

From  a hundred  years  ago  until  the  present, 
people  have  gone  out  from  Bethel  to  build  that  kind  of 
committed  community.  Take  Interstate  highway  #135 
north  to  Salina  and  look  up  Bethel  graduates  Ted  and 
Vera  Zerger,  Tom  and  Annelle  Claassen,  Mark  and 
Sherri  Krehbiel,  and  others  as  well.  They  have  formed 
a committed  community  which  they  call  the  "Salina 
Mennonite  Fellowship."  They  drafted  a "Covenant  and 
Membership  Statement"  which  says,  "We  commit  our- 
selves to  support  one  another  through  prayer,  exchang- 
ing counsel  and  admonition,  sharing  our  faith  and  love, 
and  growing  together  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  God’s 
family."^® 

Or  take  the  same  highway  south  to  Wichita  and 
look  up  the  Bethel  people  who  are  just  now  creating  a 
new  congregation,  Wendy  Wiens,  Doug  Voran,  Grant 
and  Janelle  Stucky  Unrau,  Steve  and  Vicki  Howard,  Jim 
and  Ruthie  Goering,  and  others.  Their  membership 
covenant  includes  the  promise  "to  seek  first  the  King- 
dom of  God,  to  encourage  each  other  by  positive 
expressions  of  love  and  forgiveness,  to  partake  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  together,  and  to  share  responsibility  in 
receiving  and  giving  correction  according  to  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ.'"*^ 

Or  if  we  are  interested  in  an  example  of  new 
community  creation  on  a real  frontier,  we  might  take 
an  airplane  halfway  around  the  world  to  a remote 
corner  of  the  country  of  Burkina  Faso  in  West  Africa. 
There  we  could  look  up  the  former  Bethel  students 
Gail  Wiebe,  Loren  Entz,  or  Dennis  Rempel  who  are 
working  as  missionaries  among  peoples  whose  languages 
have  not  been  reduced  to  an  alphabet,  and  have  heard 
no  Christian  witness  in  forms  that  can  be  winsome  and 
persuasive.  Here  too  Christian  community  is  taking 
shape,  in  villages  that  have  no  electricity  and  no 
secondary  schools.  The  Mennonite  Church  of  Burkina 
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Faso  was  the  youngest  Mennonite  church  in  the  world 
to  be  represented  at  the  1984  Mennonite  World  Confer- 
ence in  Strasbourg,  France.  In  the  past  few  years, 
some  of  most  exciting  stories  of  Christian  conversion 
and  some  of  the  most  dramatic  encounters  with  evil 
spirits  have  taken  place  in  Burkina  Faso. 

The  special  emphasis  Mennonite  missionaries  put 
upon  church  and  the  creation  of  new  community  sets 
them  apart  from  many  other  Protestant  missionaries. 
Missionaries  of  the  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance, 
for  example,  have  worked  in  Burkina  Faso  for  many 
years.  The  Alliance  missionaries  put  their  stress  upon 
the  saving  of  individual  souls.  They  often  see  their 
work  in  terms  of  what  we  call  dispcnsationalism.  We 
are  approaching  the  end  of  our  current  dispensation, 
and  a primary  motive  of  missions  is  to  fulfill  the 
preconditions  for  the  return  of  Christ.  They  put  less 
emphasis  upon  church  formation  and  upon  development 
of  life  in  community.  Such  differences  of  doctrine  do 
not  keep  Mennonites  and  Alliance  missionaries  from 
working  cooperatively  in  language  study  and  in  other 
ways,  nor  do  we  assume  that  any  one  group  has  a 
special  corner  on  God’s  truth.  The  point  is  that  the 
Anabaptist-Mennonite  tradition  does  have  its  distinctive 
emphases,  and  these  may  be  observed  when  we  look 
closely  at  their  approaches  to  the  creation  of  new 
communities,  whether  it  is  in  Wichita  or  in  Ouagadou- 
gou. 

In  recent  years  the  values  of  peace  and  of 
service  have  received  unusually  strong  emphasis  at 
Bethel  College.  During  the  Vietnam  War  years  Bethel 
had  a particularly  strong  and  controversial  role  in  the 
Peace  Movement.  More  recently  Bethel  has  worked  on 
a Peace  Studies  Program,  a Peace  Lecture  Series,  and  a 
new  Kansas  Institute  for  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution. 
We  have  also  emphasized  the  theme  of  Service  in  many 
ways  — Service  Emphasis  Week,  Disaster  Relief,  Stu- 
dent Community  Action  Network,  and  others.  We  have 
honor  roll  lists  of  faculty  members  who  have  participa- 
ted in  extended  service  terms  or  projects  at  home  and 
overseas.  Outside  of  Krehbiel  Auditorium  in  the  hall- 
way you  will  find  a world  map  showing  the  places 
where  Bethel  graduates  have  served  and  are  serving. 

In  the  great  "love  chapter"  of  I Corinthians  13, 
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Paul  speaks  of  the  three  wonderful  virtues:  faith, 

hope,  and  love.  Without  taking  anything  away  from 
faith  and  hope,  he  said,  "the  greatest  of  these  is  love." 
In  somewhat  the  same  way  I would  suggest  that  among 
the  great  ideals  fostered  by  Bethel  College  --  peace, 
service,  and  community  — the  greatest  of  these  is 
community.  In  the  language  of  our  founders  a century 
ago,  the  greatest  of  these  is  Cemeinde.  This  new 
community,  this  "Gemeinde,"  this  church,  this  colony  of 
heaven  --  or  whatever  name  we  choose  to  apply  — is 
an  intentional  body  of  believers,  committed  to  follow- 
ing Christ,  seeking  his  will  in  Scriptures,  and  exchang- 
ing counsel,  admonition,  and  encouragement  with  other 
believers.  Where  there  are  partisans  of  peace  who  are 
not  sustained  by  such  a "Gemeinde " they  will  burn 
out,  as  happened  to  hundreds  and  thousands  of  zealous 
peace  activists  in  the  Vietnam  Era.  Where  there  are 
advocates  of  service  whose  vision  is  not  nourished  by  a 
profounder  sense  of  working  together  with  others  in 
God’s  kingdom,  they  will  terminate  early,  as  I observed 
some  years  ago  in  the  high  attrition  rate  of  U.  S. 
Peace  Corps  workers  in  southern  Africa.  In  a world  as 
fearsome  as  our  own,  we  simply  cannot  afford  to  go  it 
alone.  Especially  those  of  us  who  by  some  strange 

twist  of  providence  find  ourselves  drinking  from  the 
wells  of  the  Bethel  College  tradition  must  learn  here 
to  go  forth  in  community. 

When  Dale  Brown  spoke  at  Bethel  College  a few 
weeks  ago  he  invited  us  to  repeat  after  him:  "There  is 
no  peace  without  justice.  There  is  no  justice  without 
peace."  It  is  well  for  us  to  repeat  those  affirmations 
again  today,  but  let  us  add  another  statement  in 

memory  of  Wedel:  "Peace  and  justice  take  shape  in 

community." 

J.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  former  president  of 

Goshen  College,  called  for  such  new  communities  in 
urban  areas.  The  purpose,  he  said,  was  "to  form  a 
community  which  will  enable  people  to  relate  to  others 
in  depth,  to  find  forgiveness,  reconciliation,  comfort 
and  encouragement  as  well  as  an  intellectual  under- 
standing of  Christianity.  The  Mennonite  community 
will  be  the  community  from  which  one  gets  perspective 
by  which  to  live  and  work  in  the  world  as  servants 
and  witnesses  for  Jesus  Christ."^® 
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To  Burkholder’s  statement,  Cornelius  H.  Wedel 
would  offer  the  suggestion  that  the  communities  we  as 
Bethel  people  create  and  sustain  are  more  than  reli- 
gious communities.  We  are  not  called  solely  to  plant 
churches,  but  to  build  a culture,  to  establish  a Chris- 
tendom. I invite  all  of  you  to  make  your  choice  --  for 
it  must  be  matter  of  conscious  choice  and  commitment 
if  it  is  to  really  take  hold.  Go  to  the  library  and  find 
that  one  book,  that  one  song,  or  that  one  thing  of 
beauty  that  symbolizes  your  community  of  choice. 
Hold  it  to  your  heart  and  say,  "My  People." 

You  sang  so  well  yesterday  that  I was  emboldened 
to  conclude  with  another  Mennonite  song  today.  This 
one  is  #606,  the  musical  equivalent  of  zwieback.  In 
recent  years  it  has  become  a kind  of  Mennonite  na- 
tional anthem.  For  those  inside  the  Mennonite  tradi- 
tion it  will  seem  very  familiar.  For  those  who  are  not 
Mennonites  it  will  seem  a bit  strange.  But  don’t  let 
that  bother  you.  Like  the  Americans  at  Gandhi’s 
ashram  in  India,  it  is  helpful  to  get  the  taste  and  feel 
of  another  culture.  I imagine  today  that  some  Menno- 
nite students  today  are  studying  at  Notre  Dame  where 
they  attend  Catholic  mass.  At  first  it  may  seem 
strange,  but  they  may  well  be  deeply  attracted  to  the 
beauty  and  power  of  that  liturgy,  and  they  may  choose 
to  make  those  people  their  people.  God’s  leading  in 
choice  of  community  is  mysterious,  past  our  knowing. 
Let  us  find  the  best  in  each  other’s  traditions  and 
learn  to  appreciate.  Today,  #606  is  one  of  the  most 
winsome  ways  in  which  American  Mennonites  celebrate 
their  peoplehood. 
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hove.  Praise  Him  a - hove  yo  lieav'n  - ly  hos(. 

Praise  Him  a - hove  yo  heav'ii  - ly  liosi. 


Praise  Him  a - hove.  Praise  Him  a - hove, 

JJ.J  ^ ^ -J 
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men.  Hal  - le  - lu  - jah,  hal  - le  - lu  - jali,  hal  - le  - In  - jah,  hal  - le  - 


lu  - jah,  ha!  - le  - lu-jah,  hal -le  - hi  - jah,  hal  - le  - lu  - jah,  hal  - le  - lu  - jah,  A- 
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V. 


The  Culture  Dialogue 


Wedel:  Excuse  me,  please. 

Juhnke:  You  have  arrived  early  this  evening.  Brother 

Wedel. 

Wedel:  Yes,  I have  come  to  express  a concern  which 

needs  to  be  on  the  table  before  this  final  lecture. 

Juhnke:  We’re  all  ready  to  hear  your  concern. 

Wedel:  Every  time  we  have  spoken  in  these  days  I 

have  ended  with  the  feeling  that  I have  not 
spoken  for  myself.  Everything  I say  seems  just  a 
little  distorted,  a little  different  from  what  I 
intended.  It  is  like  you  have  put  your  own  words 
into  my  mouth. 

Juhnke:  I haven’t  intended  to  distort  your  thoughts. 

There  was  an  alternative  to  this  format.  Instead 
of  responding  to  my  questions  and  statements  in  a 
give  and  take  like  this,  you  could  have  simply 
repeated  quotations  from  your  own  writings  eighty 
and  a hundred  years  ago. 

Wedel:  Direct  quotation  alone  would  not  make  for 

good  dialogue.  I wrote  too  much  in  my  time  to 
quote  everything.  In  any  case,  it  needs  to  be 
interpreted  and  made  relevant  to  1986. 

Juhnke:  Then  we  have  a dilemma.  On  one  hand,  we 

want  you  to  speak  for  yourself.  We  want  to 
know  what  really  happened  a century  ago,  what 
you  and  the  others  really  thought  and  did,  not 
just  something  we  make  up  for  ourselves.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  we  want  you  to  speak  to  us. 
We  also  want  to  know  what  you  would  say  if  you 
were  living  today,  and  we  want  those  words  to  be 
a source  of  renewal  for  us.  But  we  can’t  speak 
to  you  directly  in  1986;  your  times  were  different 
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from  ours. 

Wedel:  I had  the  same  problem  as  a historian  in  my 

own  time.  I believed,  and  I continue  to  believe, 
that  much  of  the  past  is  knowablc  even  if  we 
cannot  recover  it  in  total  fullness.  I found  his- 
tory to  be  a rich  resource  for  perspective  and 
renewal  in  the  present  --  like  going  to  another 
country  and  another  culture.  I just  wanted  to 
remind  you  to  be  honest  with  the  past,  and  not 
to  make  me  up  in  your  own  image.  History  is 
more  than  emotional  autobiography. 

A popular  image  of  Mennonites  portrays  them  as 
standing  in  opposition  to  human  culture.  Mennonites 
are  dualists,  it  is  said.  They  see  the  church  posed 
against  the  world.  Mennonites  are  a people  of  two 
kingdoms  — the  kingdom  of  Christ  which  is  eternal 
over  against  the  kingdom  of  the  world  which  is  passing 
away.  A famous  American  theologian,  H.  Richard 
Niebuhr,  classified  Mennonites  along  with  Christian 
monastics  and  other  people  who  were  separated-unto- 
holiness  into  a category  he  called  "Christ  Against 
Culture."^® 

What  happens  when  a people  who  allegedly  see 
"Christ  Against  Culture"  establish  a college?  Colleges 
can  serve  many  purposes,  of  course.  One  option  a 
century  ago  would  have  been  a school  dedicated  single- 
mindedly  to  protection  of  youth  against  the  seductions 
of  worldly  culture  in  their  vulnerable  adolescent  years. 
Bethel  College  could  have  set  itself  against  culture. 
The  purpose  of  education  could  have  been  to  build  up 
the  walls  of  an  ethnic  Zion,  to  indoctrinate  young 
people  with  traditional  and  orthodox  teachings,  and  to 
keep  the  students  so  busy  memorizing  Bible  passages 
and  Anabaptist  texts  that  they  had  no  time  for  con- 
tacts with,  or  reflection  about,  worldly  learning. 
Consistent  with  this  option  would  have  been  a narrow 
vocational  college  where  students  would  prepare  for 
specific  vocations  without  becoming  involved  in  music, 
art,  history,  or  the  sciences. 

From  its  beginning,  however.  Bethel  College  has 
never  been  an  anti-cultural  place.  In  Bethel’s  first 
year  of  classes,  president  C.  H.  Wedel  wrote,  "A  school 
is  a piece  of  the  world  in  itself,  sort  of  a micro- 
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cosm."'*^  In  Wcdel’s  vision  Bethel  was  neither  a place 
of  withdrawal  nor  a piece  of  heaven.  This  college  was 
rather  a place  for  vigorous  engagement  with  culture 
and  an  eager  embrace  of  issues  posed  by  modern 
learning.  Here  there  was  to  be  a lively  dialogue  about 
what  in  the  life  and  learning  of  the  world  was  uplift- 
ing and  to  be  accepted  on  one  hand,  and  what  was 
destructive  and  to  be  rejected  on  the  other  hand. 
Bethel  was  friendly  toward  the  methods  and  results  of 
science,  eager  to  create  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  insistent  that  students  encounter  the 
classics  of  great  literature.  Bethel’s  mission  was  to 
raise  the  cultural  level  of  the  congregations  and  com- 
munities of  her  constituency.  In  this  mission.  Bethel 
became  a "mating  ground  of  faith  and  culture,"  to  use 
a phrase  from  Timothy  Smith’s  description  of  Christian 
Colleges  in  midwestern  America. This  faith-culture 
mating  was  articulated  most  clearly  on  the  college 
campus,  but  it  also  intentionally  took  place  in  the 
parochial  schools,  the  Sunday  schools,  and  the  congre- 
gations of  the  rural  Mennonite  communities  themselves. 

One  could  cite  many  early  examples  of  Bethel’s 
"culture  dialogue."  Already  in  1883  at  Halstead  the 
students,  with  faculty  sponsorship,  organized  a "Liter- 
ary Society"  with  the  goal  of  "mutual  improvement  in 
Elocution,  Composition,  Debate,  and  for  enlarging  our 
fund  of  general  intelligence  ...  to  maintain  a perfect 
command  of  temper  in  all  our  intercourse,  to  seek  for 
the  truth  in  all  our  exercises  . . ."  They  read  and 
orated  literary  classics  at  their  meetings.  They  deba- 
ted a great  variety  of  topics  on  moral,  political,  and 
literary  issues.  On  February  29,  1884,  for  example,  the 
students  debated  the  topic,  "Resolved,  that  Nature  is 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  Art."  1 wonder  if  the 
students  who  argued  for  the  beauty  of  nature  took  any 
of  their  examples  from  the  local  Kansas  plains  land- 
scape which  Bob  Regier,  Bethel  professor  of  art,  cele- 
brates in  his  work  today.  And  one  wonders  what 
examples  the  students  used  who  argued  in  behalf  of 
art.  Did  they  refer  to  Greek  sculpture  or  architecture, 
for  example?  To  Michelangelo?  The  Literary  Society 
debate  topics  for  that  1883-1884  year  often  had  to  do 
with  the  problem  of  war,  a clear  indication  of  Menno- 
nites  struggling  with  their  pacifist  convictions  and 
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identity:  "Resolved,  that  the  Orator  can  do  more  for 

his  country,  than  the  Warrior,"  and  "Resolved,  that 
intemperance  has  caused  more  misery  than  \var  has 
done,"  and  "Resolved,  that  the  sword  is  mightier  than 
the  pcn."^®  We  do  not  know  what  the  students  said  in 
these  debates,  but  the  statement  of  the  topics  in  the 
Literary  Society  suggest  the  American  democratic  side 
of  the  dialogue.  They  did  not  quote  Scripture  here,  at 
least  in  their  titles.  This  seemed  to  represent  a 
certain  separation  of  the  issues  from  traditional  Men- 
nonite  biblical  and  theological  categories. 

Bethel’s  music  productions  at  the  turn  of  century 
were  most  ambitious  for  an  academy  which  was  hoping 
to  become  a college.  The  Bethel  singers  performed 
oratorios  of  high  quality,  on  some  occasions  together 
with  singers  from  the  city  of  Newton.  In  1903  for 
example  they  sang  "The  Holy  City,"  by  the  contem- 
porary composer  Alfred  R.  Gaul.  In  1904  they  sang 
"The  Redemption,"  by  Charles  Francis  Gounod  (said  to 
be  notable  because  Gounod  was  a French  composer 
unlike  the  German  composers  normally  preferred).  And 
in  1905  they  sang  "The  Messiah"  by  George  Friedrich 
Handel.  Meanwhile  Professor  Benjamin  F.  Welty,  the 
director  of  these  performances,  wrote  in  the  Bethel 
College  Monthly  in  favor  of  music  that  elevated  the 
soul  by  its  grandeur  and  dignity.  Welty  opposed  the 
low  quality  and  worldly  gospel  songs  which  Mennonites 
were  taking  up.  "This  change  for  a light  and  trifling 
style  of  music  began  in  the  Sunday-school,"  Welty 
wrote.  "World  and  church  are  opposites,  and  so  should 
worldly  and  church  music  be  opposites."^*^ 

Bethel’s  art  department  took  shape  somewhat 
more  slowly  and  tentatively,  but  there  were  notable 
achievements  in  this  field  as  well.  In  1904  Bethel 
proudly  announced  that  two  of  her  art  instructors. 
Rose  Welty  and  Christoph  Paulus,  had  their  works 
chosen  by  a "national  jury  of  selection"  for  exhibition 
in  the  fine  arts  section  of  the  Kansas  Building  at  the 
World’s  Fair  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.^^  Some  Menno- 
nites opposed  attendance  at  World’s  Fairs,  but  not 
Bethel’s  kind  of  Mennonites.  The  names  of  General 
Conference  Mennonites  who  attended  the  St.  Louis 
Fair,  including  those  from  Bethel  who  no  doubt  sought 
out  the  art  work  by  their  own  people,  were  published 
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in  the  conference  publication,  The  Mennonite. 

The  articles  by  teachers  and  students  in  the 
Bethel  College  Monthly  of  those  early  years  give  ample 
evidence  to  a wrestling  with  issues  of  cultural  expres- 
sion. For  example,  one  student,  J.  H.  Enns,  wrote 
"Why  Study  Mathematics?"  saying,  "A  liberal,  well- 
rounded  education  should  be  the  foundation  of  a life- 
work;  one-sided  study  results  in  narrowness  and  preju- 
dice."®^ A faculty  member,  Peter  J.  Wedel,  wrote  in 
behalf  of  "ennobling  a man’s  sympathies  and  enlarging 
his  mental  horizon,"  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Study 
of  Science."®®  Elsie  Haury,  a graduate  of  the  German 
department  of  the  Academy  in  1907,  concluded  an 
article  entitled  "Christianity  and  Civilization"  with 
these  words:  "May  the  day  come  when  Christianity, 

having  furthered  the  condition  of  woman,  abolished 
slavery,  established  Christian  homes,  and  taught  the 
peoples  of  the  world  all  those  moral  virtues,  which 
help  to  build  up  a nation,  has  spread  its  influence  over 
the  whole  world,  advancing  the  cause  of  civilization."®^ 

Of  course  the  appearance  of  such  articles,  even 
many  of  them,  do  not  necessarily  represent  genuine 
integration  of  Christ  and  culture.  In  a recent  presen- 
tation to  the  Bethel  College  faculty,  Duane  Friesen 
argued  that  the  integration  of  faith  and  learning  on  a 
Christian  college  campus  does  not  result  automatically 
"by  having  a faculty  or  student  body  who  are  largely 
Christian,  chapel  and  religious  life  activities  and  re- 
quired religion  courses."  Nor  is  integration  achieved 
"primarily  among  faculty  members  in  the  fields  of 
religion  or  philosophy  while  the  rest  of  us  pursue  our 
academic  disciplines."  Integration,  said  Friesen,  is  an 
intellectual  pursuit  and  it  must  be  pursued  by  faculty 
in  disciplines  across  the  curriculum.®®  By  Friesen’s 
high  standards.  Bethel  College  in  every  era  of  its 
history  may  come  up  somewhat  short.  Even  C.  H. 
Wedel,  the  intellectual  leader  of  his  community,  did  not 
articulate  an  extensive  or  coherent  theology  or  philo- 
sophy of  culture,  nor  was  it  ever  clear  that  the  major- 
ity at  Bethel  accepted  his  categories. 

Nevertheless,  Wedel’s  views  deserve  more  atten- 
tion than  they  have  received.  Although  he  did  not  tie 
up  all  the  loose  ends,  his  teaching  and  writing  did 
constitute  one  integrative  answer  to  faith  and  learning 
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questions.  Moreover,  in  Wedel’s  patriarehal  age  we  can 
be  certain  that  his  thought  permeated  the  campus  and 
defined  issues  more  definitively  than  the  work  of  any 
one  person  can  possibly  do  today.  No  doubt  a higher 
percentage  of  Bethel’s  faculty  read  Wcdcl’s  books  in 
those  days  than  the  percentage  of  Bethel’s  faculty  who 
read  Duane  Fricsen’s  writings  today.  Today  we  arc  all 
preoccupied  with  our  professional  specialties  and  have 
a great  variety  of  alternative  authorities  helping  us  to 
deal  with,  or  to  ignore,  these  issues. 

Wedcl’s  approach  to  the  Christ-and-culture  ques- 
tion was  largely  shaped  by  the  influence  of  German 
idealism  and  historicism  upon  his  historical  vision. 
Wedcl  viewed  the  history  of  his  own  people  in  world- 
historical  terms.  He  saw  Anabaptism-Mennonitism  as  a 
kind  of  Christendom  which  stood  in  dialectical  tension 
with  the  Christendom  of  the  established  churches.  The 
manifestations  of  the  alternative  Christendom  appeared 
through  the  centuries  in  opposition  to  the  established 
church  and  state.  Wedel  hoped  that  further  historical 
investigation  would  fill  in  the  gaps  and  show  connec- 
tions between  these  movements. 

Gemeindechristentum  Slants  und  Priesterchristentum 

200s  Novatians 

300s  Donatists  and  Rome 

Priscilians 
600s-700s  Paulicians 
700s-800s  Euchites  and 
Bogomiles 
900s-1000s  Cathars 

lOOOs-lSOOs  Waldensians®®  Lutheran, Reformed 

The  separation  of  these  traditions  into  two  col- 
umns is  somewhat  misleading,  however,  for  they  did 
share  much  in  common.  They  were  both  Christendoms. 
In  Wedel’s  view,  a Christendom  should  take  part  in 
those  dimensions  of  human  culture  which  were  consis- 
tent with  the  gospel.  Therefore  it  is  also  helpful  to 
conceive  of  the  spheres  of  Gemeindechristentum  and 
Staatschristentum  as  overlapping  circles  rather  than  as 
separately  bounded  entities. 

Wedel  was  selective  about  what  elements  of 
human  culture  were  appropriate  for  his  alternative 
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Christendom,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  considered  the  best 
of  science,  art,  literature,  and  social  awareness  to 
belong  quite  properly  to  a healthy  congregation  Chris- 
tendom. Wedel  did  not  deny  that  the  historical  groups 
in  the  Gemeindechristentiim  tradition,  persecuted  as 
they  were,  often  failed  to  embrace  culture  in  a positive 
way.  But  negation  of  culture  was  not  essential  to  their 
character.  Wedel’s  affirmation  of  the  idea  of  Christen- 
dom, even  an  alternative  Christendom,  is  a far  more 
positive  and  creative  endeavor  than  H.  Richard  Nie- 
buhr’s "Christ  Against  Culture"  label  for  Mennonites 
would  allow.  Using  Niebuhr’s  categories  we  would 
have  to  say  that  Wedel’s  embrace  of  culture  really 
meant  that  he  was  departing  from  the  Anabaptist-Men- 
nonite  heritage.  In  the  light  of  Wedel’s  identity  and 
thinking,  such  a suggestion  is  absurd.  Niebuhr  wrote 
that  the  heart  of  the  matter  for  his  classification  was 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  creation.  Perhaps  for  most 
groups  it  was.  But  Wedel  came  at  faith  and  learning 
issues  by  way  of  history,  rather  than  by  way  of  a 
theology  of  creation. 

An  additional  way  to  understand  C.  H.  Wedel  is  in 
terms  of  his  location  on  a continuum  in  German 
Protestant  thought  of  the  mid-  to  late  nineteenth 
century.  There  were  three  general  groupings  of  Pro- 
testant theology  and  historical  scholarship.  On  the 
left  were  the  rationalists,  inheritors  of  the  so-called 
Enlightenment,  who  relentlessly  subjected  Christian 
scriptures,  experience,  and  history  to  the  light  of 
objective  reason  and  critical  analysis.  A major  repre- 
sentative of  this  type  was  Heinrich  Eberhard  Gottlob 
Paulus  (1761-1851).  Paulus  left  virtually  no  room  in 
his  system  for  the  supernatural.  On  the  right  side 
were  the  uncompromising  defenders  of  confessional 
orthodoxy  who  insisted  on  the  unchanging  and  super- 
natural truth  of  historic  creeds.  A representative  of 
this  type  was  Ernst  Wilhelm  Hengstenberg  (1802-1869), 
a professor  in  Berlin.  Between  the  two  poles  was  a 
"mediating  school"  which  was  inclined  to  accept  some 
of  the  results  of  rationalist  criticism  as  long  as  it  did 
not  threaten  faith  and  devotion  to  a personal  Christ. 
The  leading  spokesman  for  the  mediating  school  was  a 
church  historian,  Johann  August  Wilhelm  Neander 
(1789-1850).®^  Neander  wrote  church  history  as  a 
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series  of  biographical  portraits,  and  saw  the  power  of 
the  divine  in  its  impact  on  human  lives.  He  was 
unwilling  to  accept  the  rationalist  view  of  a critical 
event  such  as  Christ’s  resurrection,  but  he  was  open  to 
seeing  the  story  of  Jesus’  temptation  as  an  allegory  or 
the  star  of  the  Magi  as  a natural  conjunction  of  the 
planets.®®  Those  of  the  mediating  school  did  some 
picking  and  choosing. 

C.  H.  Wedcl  was  an  admirer  of  Neander.  Wedel 
never  adopted  the  "mediating"  label  for  himself.  But 
his  own  teaching  and  writing,  as  well  as  the  writings 
of  his  mentor,  George  Carl  Seibert  (1828-1902)  of 
Bloomfield  Seminary,  are  distinguished  by  a quest  for 
some  mediative  position  between  confessional  orthodoxy 
and  rationalism.  Seibert  and  Wedel  both  expressed 
their  Christian  faith  in  terms  typical  of  Pietism.  Both 
believed  that  Germany  had  a special  role  in  Christen- 
dom, and  both  were  distressed  that  the  writings  of  the 
extreme  rationalists  threatened  to  sabotage  that  role. 
Seibert,  more  than  Wedel,  used  his  newspaper  editorial 
position  {Deutscher  Volksfreund)  for  polemical  writing 
against  the  faith-destroying  positions  of  rationalist 
theologians.  They  critiqued  the  rationalists  for  arguing 
on  the  basis  of  assumed  authority,  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  such  as  the  scientific  method  re- 
quired. But  they  both  were  willing  to  accept  some 
results  of  science  and  critical  analysis  which  did  not 
threaten  what  they  considered  to  be  essential  to  the 
Christian  faith. 

On  the  other  hand,  Wedel  resisted  a strict  con- 
fessional orthodox  stance  for  a number  of  reasons.  In 
Wedel’s  view,  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  heritage  was 
not  sustained  by  dogmatic  creeds  as  much  as  by  faith- 
ful obedience  to  Christ  and  to  following  the  ways  of 
the  early  church.  Moreover,  throughout  history  those 
Christian  groups  in  the  "Gemeindekirche"  heritage  had 
been  excommunicated  and  persecuted  by  the  state 
church  for  their  alleged  heretical  views.  Wedel  was 
used  to  finding  much  truth  among  supposed  heretics. 
The  fact  that  some  orthodox  churchmen  in  the  Lu- 
theran and  Reformed  churches  were  alarmed  about  the 
heresy  of  the  rationalists  was  not  in  itself  sufficient 
reason  to  close  off  dialogue  with  new  ways  of  think- 
ing. Wedel’s  persistent  inclination  was  to  listen  to  all 
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sides  and  to  draw  out  and  appropriate  whatever  was 
clarifying  and  useful. 

In  1896  Wedel  travelled  in  Europe.  While  he  was 
in  Berlin  he  went  to  hear  some  lectures  by  Adolf  von 
Harnack,  a scholar  whose  History  of  Dogma  (1885-90) 
had  been  sharply  criticized  for  viewing  the  Christian 
religion  as  an  evolutionary  and  syncretistic  develop- 
ment, hardly  unique  or  supernatural.  In  his  report  of 
the  lectures  to  the  Bethel  community  and  constituency, 
Wedel  made  it  clear  that  he  disagreed  with  Harnack  on 
many  things,  but  he  also  wrote,  "It  was  immediately 
clear  to  me  that  one  has  much  to  learn  from  him."^® 
Wedel  believed  there  was  "much  to  learn"  from  many 
sources.  In  his  Ethics  course  at  Bethel  College  he 
drew  upon  classical  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
finding  material  that  was  genuinely  pagan  or  heathen 
but  also  much  that  was  useful  and  instructive.  In  the 
same  way,  his  Christian  Doctrine  course  told  of  lear- 
nings from  non-Christian  religions  that  demonstrated  a 
universal  human  consciousness  of  God.®°  Wedel  did 
not  ground  his  missionary  vision  in  the  unutterable 
alienation  of  the  heathen  from  God. 

Wedel’s  mediating  stance,  combined  with  generally 
conservative  theological  preferences,  is  evident  in  his 
book  published  in  1910,  the  year  of  his  death,  a com- 
mentary on  the  standard  "Elbing  Catechism."  In  this 
commentary  on  the  questions  and  answers  young  Men- 
nonites  memorized  in  their  catechism  classes,  Wedel 
endeavored  to  make  the  faith  more  attractive  for 
educated  people.  He  quoted  extensively  from  classical 
works,  from  modern  German  literature,  and  from  the 
hundreds  of  hymns  he  had  memorized  and  could  recall 
with  an  ease  that  amazed  his  friends  and  associates. 
Among  his  forty  classical  Greek  and  Roman  references 
were  six  from  Plato,  five  from  Socrates,  and  two  from 
the  oracle  at  Delphi.  He  drew  upon  Descartes,  Coper- 
nicus, Newton,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  as  well  as  upon 
Duerer,  Rembrandt,  Gladstone,  Goethe,  fifty-three 
unidentified  poets  and  many  other  sources.®^  Such  a 
Mennonite  commentary  on  the  catechism  had  never 
been  written  before,  and  has  never  been  written  since. 
Later  in  the  twentieth  century  there  would  be  a great 
movement  known  as  the  "recovery  of  the  Anabaptist 
Vision,"  but  that  movement  was  preoccupied  with  the 
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uniqueness  of  a separate  Anabapist-Mennonite  identity. 
It  was  less  interested  than  Wedel  in  exploring  and 
developing  the  relationship  of  Anabaptist-Mennonitism 
to  the  wider  streams  of  western  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion. 

An  example  of  Wedcl’s  teaching  method  is  in  his 
comment  on  the  question,  "What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
death  of  the  Lord?"®^  Wedel  identified  separate  atone- 
ment theories  as  held  by  Catholics,  Rationalists,  and 
"positive-thinking  theologians,"  before  reproducing  the 
catechism’s  answer  and  explaining  why  and  how  it  was 
more  fully  satisfying  than  the  other  theories.  The 
brief  catechism  answer  was:  "It  is  an  offering  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world  by  which  he  hath  perfected 
forever  them  that  are  sanctified.  (Heb.  10:  12,  14)."®^ 
Wedel  held  to  an  orthodox  Protestant  "satisfaction 
theory"  of  the  atonement.  That  is,  Christ  died  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world  and  fulfilled  the  Old  Testament 
symbolism  of  sacrifice.  Jesus  was  like  the  innocent  and 
unblemished  sacrificial  lamb.  But  Wedel  also  wrote 
that  he  found  much  that  was  correct  {viel  Richtiges)  in 
the  views  of  the  "positive-thinking  theologians"  who 
saw  in  Christ’s  suffering  and  death  the  richest  and 
most  complete  proof  of  his  love.  Christ’s  suffering 
and  death  constituted  the  most  compelling  posing  of 
the  question,  "I  have  done  so  much  for  you;  what  will 
you  do  for  me?"  An  uncompromising  stance  of  confes- 
sional orthodoxy  would  have  required  Wedel  to  insist 
upon  the  truth  of  the  "satisfaction  theory"  over  against 
the  untruth  of  the  more  liberal  "moral  influence" 
theory  of  atonement.  But  it  was  not  his  style,  either 
in  his  personality  or  his  theology,  to  be  rigid  and 
polemical.  He  was  secure  in  his  own  beliefs  and  open 
to  new  learnings. 

Wedel  was  deeply  suspicious  of  modern  historical 
and  literary  criticism  of  the  Bible,  but  here  again  his 
suspicion  was  qualified  by  a readiness  to  learn  from 
the  new  scholarship.  On  one  hand  he  explicitly  re- 
jected the  findings  of  German  scholars  such  as  Julius 
Wellhausen,  who  revolutionized  traditional  ideas  about 
the  authorship  and  the  chronology  of  the  Pentateuch. 
On  the  other  hand,  Wedel  was  ready  to  accept  some 
kinds  of  historical  literary  criticism.  In  1904  he 
published  a series  of  articles  in  the  Bethel  College 
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Monthly  which  made  the  case  for  what  came  to  be 
called  "lower  criticism,"  the  scholarly  analysis  of  texts 
to  determine  which  was  the  most  authentic  and  closest 
to  the  original.®^  Among  the  reasons  for  such  study, 
Wedel  wrote,  was  the  need  to  correct  biased  scholars 
of  the  established  state  churches  who  misread  corrup- 
ted texts  in  order  to  justify  their  own  positions.  In 
Luke  22:38,  for  example,  Jesus  said  "It  is  enough,"  to 
the  disciples  who  brought  him  two  swords.  Wedel 
believed  that  critical  scientific  analysis  of  this  passage 
in  its  earliest  forms  would  discredit  those  who  used 
the  text  to  justify  violence  and  warfare.®^  Wedel  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  kind  of  Bible  study  one  found  in 
American  Bible  Institutes  where  it  was  believed  that 
knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  were  unneces- 
sary for  understanding  what  the  Bible  could  tell  us 
today.  Given  the  unfortunately  misleading  implication 
of  the  term  "biblical  criticism,"  it  is  notable  that  Wedel 
chose  to  embrace  the  method  of  "lower  criticism"  in 
writing  for  a constituency  as  traditional-minded  as 
immigrant  Mennonites  in  rural  Kansas. 

A further  example  of  Wedel’s  mediating  position 
may  be  found  in  the  field  of  pedagogy.  Johann  Hein- 
rich Pestalozzi  (1746-1827)  was  a Swiss  educational 
reformer  in  the  Enlightenment-rationalist  tradition 
whose  ideas  had  a powerful  influence  both  in  Europe 
and  America  — including  upon  Mennonites  in  Russia  as 
well  as  in  America.  Pestalozzi  was  a Christian,  but  he 
had  an  aversion  to  dogmatic  creeds  and  he  did  not 
believe  in  original  sin.  The  child  is  by  nature  uncor- 
rupted and  must  be  taught  that  which  fits  the  succes- 
sive stages  of  development.  Among  Pestalozzi’s  many 
followers  in  the  cause  of  social  reform  through  educa- 
tion was  Christian  Heinrich  Zeller,  who  founded  a 
reform  school  for  wayward  or  homeless  children  in  the 
village  of  Beuggen,  just  north  of  the  Rhine  River  on 
the  Swiss-German  border.  Zeller  also  wrote  works  of 
Christian  pedagogy.  He  attempted  to  use  Pestalozzi’s 
insights  in  a Christian  Pietist  framework  which  was  far 
more  intentionally  confessional  than  that  of  the  Swiss 
master.  Zeller  became  a major  figure  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  Innere  Mission  movement  in  South 
Germany. 
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Mcnnonitcs  in  South  Germany  and  in  America 
were  in  touch  with  Zeller’s  institution  at  Beuggen. 
Christian  Schowalter  (1828-1907),  a South  German 
immigrant  to  America  who  was  an  early  General  Con- 
ference leader  and  a teacher  at  the  Wadsworth  Sem- 
inary, spent  some  time  studying  at  Beuggen.  C.  H. 
Wedel  wrote,  "In  my  youth  I read  and  reread  the  works 
of  the  admirable  Heinrich  Zeller  of  Beuggen.  I formed 
my  perceptions  in  regard  to  Bible  instruction  from 
him."®®  On  another  occasion  Wedel  wrote,  "(Zeller) 

shines  like  a bright  star  that  seems  to  call  out,  ’Follow 
me  as  I have  followed  Christ.’"®^ 

Zeller  was  a Christian  pedagogue,  not  primarily  a 
"mediating"  theologian.  But  it  remains  important  that 
Wedel  did  not  construct  his  pedagogical  philosophy  and 
practice  by  directly  adopting  the  Enlightenment  or 
rationalist  principles  of  Pestalozzi,  nor  did  he  proceed 
from  a traditionalist  philosophy  which  assumed  that 
Christian  education  consisted  of  sheer  indoctrination. 
He  rather  received  and  adapted  Enlightenment  ideas  in 
manageable  and  usable  dosages  from  the  Pietist  inter- 
preter of  Pestalozzi,  Christian  Zeller.  The  learnings 
for  Bethel  College  in  this  process  were  far  from  the 
romanticism  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  or  from  the 
experiential  emphases  of  American  Progressive  educa- 
tion. Wedel  wrote,  "The  student  has  to  be  given  what 
he  can  comprehend;  then  this  has  to  be  drilled  into 
him  thoroughly  so  he  can  use  it  the  rest  of  his  life."®® 
As  authoritarian  and  traditional  as  such  a statement 
may  sound  today,  it  came  out  of  a reform  movement  in 
educational  pedagogy  which  in  its  time  broke  out  of 
older  molds.  Again,  Wedel’s  position  on  a continuum 
of  orthodoxy  and  rationalism  was  an  intermediate  one, 
somewhat  to  the  right  of  center. 

C.  H.  Wedel  died  in  1910,  before  the  polarization 
of  Fundamentalists  and  Modernists  afflicted  American 
Protestantism.  Wedel’s  intermediate  position  in  matters 
of  faith  and  learning  made  it  possible  for  Mennonites 
of  both  liberal  and  conservative  persuasion  to  claim 
him  for  their  camp.  In  1925,  H.  P.  Peters  wrote  in  a 
thesis  on  Mennonite  education  that  some  conservative 
people  liked  to  look  back  "to  the  time  and  view  point 
of  Prof.  C.  H.  Wedel  as  the  golden  age  and  zenith  of 
Mennonite  education."  But  the  conservatives  were 
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wrong,  Peters  wrote,  because  Wedel  himself  "firmly 
believed  in  growth  and  development  and  in  adapting 
ourselves  to  changed  circumstances  and  conditions."®® 
In  1984  the  Menno  Simons  Lectures  by  Cynthia  Wedel, 
C.  H.  Wedel’s  daughter-in-law  and  former  President  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches,  focused  upon  the 
theme  of  Christian  unity  and  ecumenicity.  In  a res- 
ponse from  the  audience.  Rev.  C.  B.  Friesen  reclaimed 
C.  H.  Wedel  for  the  conservatives  by  retelling  a story 
of  how  Wedel  in  his  final  years  went  on  walks  with 
Bethel  students  who  were  candidates  for  missions  and 
pastoral  work.  Wedel  allegedly  told  these  students  that 
he  was  deeply  concerned  for  Bethel’s  future,  and  in 
particular  worried  about  the  liberal  direction  in  which 
the  college  seemed  to  be  moving.^®  Both  traditions 
had  historical  warrant  for  claiming  Wedel  as  their 
authority.  Neither  had  an  exclusive  claim  on  his  legacy. 

If  Wedel  had  lived  to  a normal  retirement  age,  he 
might  have  moderated  the  divisive  struggle  between 
Fundamentalism  and  Liberalism  at  Bethel  College.  He 
would  have  been  fifty-nine  years  old  in  1919,  the  year 
when  Bethel  purged  a number  of  its  most  highly-educa- 
ted and  least  orthodox  faculty.  We  will  never  know 
what  a difference  he  would  have  made.  Had  he  lived 
into  the  1920s,  he  too  probably  would  have  been  deeply 
scarred  by  the  cultural  crisis  of  which  Fundamentalism 
was  one  expression.  In  that  case,  people  in  the  im- 
mediately following  years  may  have  been  less  likely  to 
refer  to  his  time  and  his  teaching  as  a "golden  age"  of 
Mennonite  education. 

For  our  own  time,  a dialogue  with  the  heritage  of 
C.  H.  Wedel  and  the  early  years  of  Bethel  College  is 
bound  to  challenge  and  inspire  us  to  greater  efforts  at 
integration  of  faith  and  learning.  We  are  in  great 
need  of  creative  restatements  of  how  a college  of  the 
Anabaptist-Mennonite  heritage  today  can  best  confront 
the  tensions  of  commitment  to  Christ  and  to  culture. 
Bethel’s  course  in  the  last  hundred  years  has  consti- 
tuted a refutation  of  the  "Christ  Against  Culture" 
categorization  which  H.  Richard  Niebuhr  devised  to  our 
detriment.  Through  the  decades  we  have  been  inten- 
tionally Anabaptist-Mennonite  at  the  same  time  that  we 
have  borrowed  selectively  (and,  to  be  sure,  often 
unwittingly  as  well),  from  Western  and  American 
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culture.  But  a new  crisis  is  upon  us,  and  it  demands 
the  sustained  attention  of  the  keenest  minds  and  the 
most  generous  hearts  among  us. 

It  is  the  crisis  of  relativism.  It  is  rooted  in  the 
legacy  of  that  Enlightenment  rationalism  which  Wcdcl 
confronted  a hundred  years  ago.  At  the  outset  of  this 
lecture,  Wedel  warned  us  against  assuming  that  history 
was  mere  invention,  a kind  of  "emotional  autobiogra- 
phy" in  which  each  historian’s  truth  is  as  valid  as  the 
next  historian’s  truth.  We  have  all  become  profes- 
sionals and  specialists  in  critical  analysis.  With  the 
rational  assumptions  and  tools  of  our  respective  disci- 
plines, we  are  inclined  to  reduce  ideas,  events,  and 
cultural  creations  of  the  past  to  their  historical  con- 
text. We  have  become  great  demythologizers,  great 
destroyers  of  idols.  In  my  own  classes  in  American 
history  at  Bethel  College,  I have  spent  two  decades 
disabusing  my  students  of  the  civil  mythology  of 
American  nationalism.  But  what  is  to  replace  the  old 
idols?  As  we  make  meaning  dependent  upon  context, 
have  we  lost  something  of  the  capacity  to  explain  why 
it  is  more  important  to  learn  the  dramas  of  Sophocles 
than  the  poetry  of  America’s  beat  generation,  or  why 
St.  Paul’s  letter  to  the  Romans  is  more  profound  than 
Shirley  MacLaine’s  Out  on  a Limbi 

A Christian  college  curriculum  ought  to  reflect 
the  theology  and  the  deepest  convictions  of  its  own 
community.  Our  values,  if  they  are  truly  held,  should 
be  recognizable  in  the  curricular  changes  we  make  in 
times  of  expansion  as  well  as  times  of  consolidation. 
A century  ago,  Bethel’s  leaders  knew  what  kind  of 
college  they  wanted.  But  are  we  as  sure  today?  As 
traditional  cultural  standards  and  ideals  of  civilization 
have  been  relativized,  do  we  sustain  a coherent  basis 
for  the  shape  of  our  college  curriculum,  or  to  justify 
any  proposal  for  curricular  reform?  Do  we  have  any 
remaining  sense  that  the  curriculum  is  the  product  of 
ideals  profoundly  held  rather  than  the  product  of 
political  log-rolling  or  pragmatic  adjustments?  Does 
our  curriculum  really  reflect  our  theology  and  our 
philosophy  of  culture?  Such  questions  do  not  neces- 
sarily define  a dominant  frame  of  mind  at  Bethel 
College,  but  they  do  point  to  the  products  of  a rela- 
tivism which  bears  in  upon  us  relentlessly,  as  it  does 
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upon  Christian  liberal  arts  colleges  in  America  general- 
ly. 

Because  we  are  closer  to  the  dilemmas  of  our  own 
time  than  to  those  of  a century  ago,  our  problems  may 
seem  more  intractable  than  those  of  C.  H.  Wedel.  His 
age  was  oriented  to  confident  building.  Ours  is  orien- 
ted to  worried  survival.  The  theme  of  our  current 
centennial  drive,  "Building  for  a second  century," 
bespeaks  an  effort  to  recover  something  of  the  spirit 
of  the  founders.  The  Bethel  College  administration 
building,  standing  in  Romanesque  splendor  on  the 
Kansas  plains,  has  told  generations  of  Bethel  folk 
about  the  validity  of  bold  planning  for  the  future,  even 
in  a world  where  we  have  no  final  home.  The  spiritual 
and  intellectual  vision  of  Cornelius  H.  Wedel,  in  its 
own  way  a testimony  to  wholeness  and  integrity,  can 
also  speak  to  us  of  the  possibility  of  embracing  Christ 
as  well  as  that  in  our  Lord’s  world  which  is  beautiful, 
true  and  good. 


Postscript 


Gemeindechristentum  Vision  And  Anabaptist  Vision 


Forty  years  and  two  world  wars  lay  between 
Cornelius  H.  Wedel’s  final  volume  in  his  history  of  the 
Mennonites  and  Harold  S.  Bender’s  essay,  "The  Anabap- 
tist Vision."  Wedel  completed  his  "kleine  opus"  in 
1904.  Bender’s  essay  was  first  published  in  Church 
History,  in  March  of  1944.^^  The  four  intervening 
decades  were  a critical  time  for  Mennonite  identity  in 
North  America.  The  fate  of  these  two  visions  rejec- 
ted something  of  the  times. 

America’s  wars  against  Germany  were  most  unfor- 
tunate for  the  reputation  and  propagation  of  Wedel’s 
vision,  for  it  was  written  in  the  German  language  and 
rooted  in  German  Pietism.  In  1917  and  1918  Americans 
learned  to  hate  all  things  German,  and  Mennonites  lost 
their  inclinations  to  look  toward  German  Pietist  roots 
for  spiritual  renewal.  Wedel’s  vision  suffered  an 
eclipse  not  long  after  it  was  articulated.  He  completed 
his  history  in  the  confident  years  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt’s presidency.  Mennonites  generally  responded 
favorably  to  Roosevelt’s  leadership,  but  in  the  World 
War  Roosevelt’s  anti-Prussian  militancy  alienated  all 
German-speaking  pacifists.  Wedel’s  Abriss  der  Ge- 
schichte  der  Mennoniten  has  not  been  translated  into 
English  to  this  day. 

By  the  mid-1940s,  however,  America  had  been 
somewhat  sobered  about  the  benefits  of  war.  Bender 
set  forth  his  vision  as  the  United  States  considered 
the  costs  of  invading  the  European  mainland.  Another 
Roosevelt  was  president  when  Bender  delivered  his 
essay.  The  Second  World  War  set  an  excellent  context 
for  Bender’s  vision,  a statement  in  English  which 
vindicated  Anabaptism  as  a culmination  of  Protestant 
Evangelicalism.  Bender’s  heroic  portrayal  of  Anabaptism 
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found  a receptive  audience  in  the  Society  for  Church 
History  as  well  as  among  Bender’s  own  people.  Bender 
defined  a legitimate  role  for  his  people  at  a time  when 
Americans  were  weary  of  war  and  when  Mennonites 
were  hungry  for  self-assurance  and  for  renewal. 
Bender’s  vision  contributed  measurably  to  North  Amer- 
ican Mennonite  revitalization  in  the  post-war  years. 
The  Goshen  school  of  Anabaptist  historiography  led  a 
remarkable  resurgence  of  Anabaptist  scholarship.  For 
several  decades  the  "recovery  of  the  Anabaptist  vision" 
reigned  as  the  unquestioned  touchstone  for  American 
Mennonite  identity  formation. 

Today  we  are  far  enough  removed  from  both 
Wedel  and  Bender  to  make  a more  objective  assessment 
of  their  respective  visions  than  were  those  who  liter- 
ally sat  at  their  feet.  Bender’s  work,  more  well 
known,  has  been  subjected  to  critical  assessment  and 
revision.  Scholars  now  see  how  his  formulation  of  the 
Anabaptist  vision  met  particular  social  and  psycholo- 
gical needs  of  the  Mennonite  subculture,  and  how  he 
read  his  own  American  evangelical  theology  into  the 
life  and  thought  of  the  Swiss  Brethren,  even  to  the 
point  of  imagining  a conversion  experience  for  Conrad 
Grebel.  A number  of  revisionists,  under  the  banner  of 
a "polygenesis"  thesis,  have  discredited  Bender’s  notion 
of  a single  origin  for  the  Anabaptist  movement.  The 
idea  that  Anabaptist  had  multiple  origins  gained  such 
rapid  acceptance  that  one  scholar,  at  a recent  confer- 
ence on  Mennonite  identity  at  Conrad  Grebel  College, 
could  refer  to  the  "easy  demise  of  a normative  vision 
of  Anabaptism."^^  Bender’s  guiding  historical  norm 
became  quite  elusive. 

After  the  critics  and  relativizers  have  had  their 
say,  however,  I believe  that  both  Wedel  and  Bender 
will  still  have  a great  deal  to  teach  Mennonites  about 
their  heritage  and  its  usefulness  for  the  present.  We 
should  continue  to  read  their  works  and  reflect  upon 
them.  Wedel  and  Bender  were  in  substantial  agreement 
about  that  which  was  most  important  in  the  Anabaptist 
heritage  — the  teachings  of  discipleship,  the  church, 
nonresistance,  religious  freedom,  and  the  authority  of 
Scriptures.  They  both  endeavored  to  relate  their 
heritage  to  the  conditions  of  life  in  North  America  at 
the  same  time  that  they  saw  their  people  as  belonging 
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to  an  alternative  and  separated  community.  If  we 
could  transcend  time  and  space  and  put  these  men  in 
the  same  room  for  an  extended  discussion,  we  would 
find  them  quickly  agreeing  on  the  most  basic  theolo- 
gical and  practical  issues.  Such  an  imagined  dialogue 
might  reveal  some  important  clues  for  Mennonite 
renewal  and  faithfulness  as  we  approach  the  twenty- 
first  century. 

Yet  it  is  important  to  recognize  some  differences 
between  these  two  Mennonite  visionaries.  Wcdel’s 
distinctiveness  deserves  special  highlighting,  especially 
because  his  vision  is  less  well-known  in  our  time.  Even 
at  Wedel’s  home  ground  of  Bethel  College,  discussants 
after  the  final  lecture  in  this  series  raised  the  ques- 
tion, "Why  haven’t  we  heard  about  C.  H.  Wedel  be- 
fore?" 

One  key  difference  was  that  Bender  formulated 
Anabaptism  in  a way  that  conceptually  separated  it 
from  the  rest  of  church  history.  Bender  specifically 
rejected  the  quest  for  a "missing  link"  which  might 
provide  modern  Mennonites  and  Baptists  with  an  "apos- 
tolic succession"  back  to  the  New  Testament  church. 
It  is  true  that  Wedel,  influenced  by  Ludwig  Keller, 
hoped  that  historical  scholarship  would  some  day 
establish  the  contacts  among  successive  dissenting 
church  groups  from  early  times  to  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ry. But  Wedel  did  not  use  the  terms  "missing  link"  or 
"apostolic  succession."  For  Wedel  it  was  more  impor- 
tant that  Anabaptism  was  one  more  manifestation  of  a 
world-historical  phenomenon  — the  "Gemeindekirche" 
or  "Gemeindechristentum."  Anabaptism  did  not  emerge 
as  something  new,  pure,  or  sufficient  unto  itself.  It 
was  an  expression  - albeit  a flawed  expression  in 
many  respects  — of  an  ideal  that  was  God’s  intention 
for  all  humanity.  The  fact  that  historical  scholarship 
has  not  uncovered  links  between  the  manifestations  of 
Gemeindechristentum  may  be  disappointing,  but  it  by 
no  means  discredits  Wedel’s  vision.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features  of  Wedel’s  vision  is  that  it 
provides  a conceptual  basis,  apart  from  the  notion  of 
"apostolic  succession,"  for  the  relatedness  of  Anabap- 
tism to  the  rest  of  church  history,  especially  to  the 
early  church.  There  is  some  evidence  that  Wedel 
originally  planned  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  Menno- 
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nite  history  to  cover  the  time  from  the  early  church 
through  the  Waldensians.  The  third  volume  would  have 
begun  with  Anabaptism.  Since  Bender,  Mennonites,  to 
their  detriment,  have  displayed  little  interest  in  church 
history  before  the  sixteenth  century. 

Another  difference  was  Wedel’s  broader  definition 
of  Anabaptism.  Bender  attempted  to  narrow  down  the 
definition  of  Anabaptism  and  to  "locate"  those  men  and 
movements,  such  as  Hans  Dcnck  and  the  Muensterites, 
who  did  not  belong  to  "Anabaptism  proper."  He  sought 
to  deny  the  influence  of  Christian  humanism  and 
mysticism  upon  the  Anabaptists.  The  result  was  a 
more  prescriptive  and  dogmatic  understanding  of  Ana- 
baptist orthodoxy,  and  a vulnerability  to  revisionist 
scholarship  which  saw  Anabaptism  in  a wider  context. 
Wedel’s  definitions,  broader  and  more  diffuse,  could 
stand  up  to  "polygenesis"  critique  without  embarrass- 
ment. Moreover,  Wedel’s  scientific  historical-critical 
method  left  him  more  free  than  Bender  to  offer  nega- 
tive judgments  upon  Anabaptist  leaders  without  defin- 
ing them  out  of  the  Gemeindekirche  movement. 

Finally,  Wedel  was  more  positive  in  his  assessment 
of  human  civilization  and  culture.  He  provided  a 
theoretical  basis  and  a personal  model  for  Mennonite 
cultural  development,  in  both  the  colleges  and  the 
congregations.  Wedel  was  clear  that  Mennonitism 
constituted  an  alternative  community  to  state-church 
Christendom.  But  he  believed  that  the  alternative 
community  had  a responsibility  to  improve  the  quality 
of  its  life  through  the  best  of  human  language,  litera- 
ture, science,  art,  and  music.  Bender’s  Anabaptist 

Vision,  by  contrast,  had  little  to  suggest  that  Menno- 
nites were  more  than  strangers  and  pilgrims  in  this 
world,  even  if  they  were  the  quintessential  Protestants. 
Bender  owned  a record  player  and  invited  his  students 
to  listen  with  him  to  classical  music,  but  his  theolo- 
gical and  historical  categories  could  not  explain  why 
such  interests  were  valid  or  laudable.  Bender,  more 
than  Wedel,  was  vulnerable  to  arguments  from  H. 
Richard  Niebuhr  that  he  was  part  of  a "Christ  Against 
Culture"  tradition,  as  well  as  to  arguments  from  Rein- 
hold Niebuhr  that  Mennonite  nonresistance  was  Biblical 
but  irrelevant. 

Several  visions  for  rural  community  renewal  have 
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influenced  Mennonites  in  the  twentieth  century.  One 
of  these,  the  "Country  Life  Movement,"  was  being  born 
just  at  the  time  of  Wcdcl’s  death  in  1910.  Some 
younger  Mennonite  scholars,  including  Edmund  G. 
Kaufman  who  later  became  president  of  Bethel  College, 
were  inspired  to  see  Mennonite  renewal  possibilities  in 
a "country  life"  framework. Another  vision  for 
Mennonite  rural  community  renewal  took  shape  in  the 
1940s  and  1950s.  Guy  F.  Hershberger,  Bender’s  col- 
league at  Goshen  College,  was  the  most  articulate 
spokesman  for  this  new  Mennonite  community  vision, 
For  seven  years,  1947-1953,  a Mennonite  Community 
Association  published  a magazine  named  The  Mennonite 
Community.  The  Mennonite  literature  of  community, 
both  in  the  teens  and  at  mid-century,  was  preoccupied 
with  addressing  social  problems  in  distinctively  Menno- 
nite ways.  It  exhibited  very  little  interest  in  the 
kinds  of  cultural  development  that  had  been  important 
for  C.  H.  Wedel  --  the  civilizing  education  implied  in 
the  German  word  "Bildimg"  which  Wedel  coveted  for 
his  rural  people.  Mennonites  concerned  themselves 
with  the  ethics  of  community,  but  failed  to  think  about 
the  esthetics  of  community.  If  C.  H.  Wedel’s  vision  had 
taken  root,  instead  of  dying  almost  before  it  was  born, 
there  might  have  been  more  attention  to  the  humane 
possibilities  of  rural  Mennonite  life. 

I am  a child  of  H.  S.  Bender  as  well  of  C.  H. 
Wedel.  I was  a college  student  in  1957  when  I first 
read  Bender’s  "Anabaptist  Vision"  essay  in  a state  of 
suppressed  excitement  and  pride  in  my  people.  I met 
Wedel  somewhat  later,  hidden  as  he  was  from  my 
American  eyes  by  Germanism,  Pietism,  and  dialectical 
idealism.  I am  also  a child  of  contemporary  Mennonite 
theologians  John  Howard  Yoder  and  Gordon  Kaufman. 
Belatedly  I learned  how  Yoder  and  Kaufman  respec- 
tively stand  in  alternative  streams  of  Mennonite  com- 
munity expression  defined  by  H.  S.  Bender  and  C.  H. 
Wedel,  but  also  going  back  to  the  separate  Dutch 
Mennonite  and  Swiss  Brethren  wings  of  sixteenth 
century  Anabaptism.^®  Mennonites  today  will  be 
renewed  in  Christian  faithfulness,  I believe,  not  in 
"going  back  to"  any  movements  of  the  past,  but  rather 
in  selective  appropriation  of  the  best  in  our  heritage 
and  in  other  traditions  to  meet  the  challenges  of  our  time. 
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